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ABSTRACT 



Lectures are concerned with the nurturing of 
intellect bv .Maurice '^reehill, a new concept in rehabilitation by 
Bert HacLeech, principles of residential therapy as a tool of 
rehabilitation by Edward L- French, the progress of special education 
by ^omaine P. Mackie, and behavior principles by Norris G- Haring- 
The priorities and territories of psychology, education, and special 
education are discussed by Jack I. Bardon and vjorldwide exchanges in 
special education are considered by Frances A- Mullen- References 
follow each discussion- Also included are biographical sketches of 
lecturers, topics and speeches of the lecture series in 1966 and 
1967, and descriptions of graduate programs in special education at 
the University of Southern California- (LE) 
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PREFACE 



In 1962, Dr. James F. Magary, Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Southern California, evolved the concept of an Annual 
Distinguished Lecture Series in Special Education. Over the years this 
annual series has served to honor outstanding leaders in Special Educa- 
tion and to focus attention on developments and problems in the field. 
The Series now is established as a permanent and continuing contribu- 
tion of the School of Education and the University Summer Session 
which jointly sponsor the Annual Distinguished Lecture Series. 

In 1967, the scope of the lectures was expanded to include outstanding 
leaders in the field of Rehabilitation. 

As Dean Paul E. Hadley noted in the preface to the 1967 Series: 
“These annual events have maintained the highest standards of scholar- 
ship and have attracted leading national authorities as speakers . . . and 
an increasing number of distinguished teachers and research specialists 
as audience.” 

Among those of national and international reputation who have 
participated in the Distinguished Lecture Series from 1962 through 
1967 were: Leo F. Cain, of the President’s Commission on Mental 
Retardation; Rick F. Pleber, Co-editor of “Mental Retardation: A 
Review of Research”; Richard Koch, Director of the Child Develop- 
ment Center at Children’s Hospital, and currently President of the 
American Association on Mental Deficiency; Laurence J. Peter, author 
of “Prescriptive Teaching”; and Beatrice A. Wright, author of “Phys- 
ical Disability — ^A Psychological Approach.” 

The monographs of the 1966 and the 1967 Lecture Series are still 
available. They may be ordered from the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia’s Bookstore. Lecturers, and their topics, are listed on pages 
104-105. 

The 1968 Distinguished Lecture Series is a worthy successor to those 
of the past. The opening lecture, by Maurice F. Freehill, on “The 
Nurturance of Intellect” is a provocative and stimulating presentation. 
Dr. Freehill deals with the necessity of the nurturance of intellect and 
the methods for so doing. Pie concludes: “If we stand for enlarged 



intellectualit}' (and I think we must) then, we attend not only to skills, 
facts, and ideas, but to the organization of purpose, the significance of 
imagination, and the discovery of meaning.” 

Bert MacLeech develops the components for “A Forward-Looking 
Concept in Rehabilitation,” and anah'zes the program of the Young 
Adult Institute as a prototype of this concept. Edward L. French deals 
with the “Principles of Re.sidential Therapy as a Rehabilitation Tool.” 
Both of these lecturers have long records of pioneering work in the field 
of Rehabilitation. 

Romaine P. Mackie opens broad perspectives in lier lecture, “Caval- 
cade of Special Education.” Norris G. Haring, as one of the pioneers 
in Behavioral Modification, bases his lecture “Behavior Principles in 
Special Education” on a solid baclcground of research. His lecture under- 
scores the three P’s of Education: systematic procedures, professional 
ethics, and pride of teaching. 

Jack I. Bardon poses a challenge to school psychologists and to special 
educators in “Psychologj^, Education, Special Education: Priorities and 
Territories.” After raising critical problems regarding our perspectives, 
he concludes : “I am cosivinced that school psychologj^ must become part 
of American psycholog\^ I am also certain that Special Education is the 
best arena in which many disciplines can ultimately make their major 
contributions to all of education.” 

Frances A. Mullen’s “Import and Export Trade in Special Educa- 
tion” is a fitting conclusion to the 1968 Series. She brings Special Educa- 
tion into the international arena with an examination of some of the 
ideas from abroad that have shaped Special Education in the United 
States, and some of the contributions we have made to developments in 
other countries. Dr. Mullen ends with certain hj’potheses or suggestions 
for making this interchange more fruitful. 

The program for the Eighth Annual Series is announced on the inside 
back cover. Publication date for the lectures will be February 1970. 

April 25, 1969 

Irving R. Melbo 

Dean, School of Education 

University of Southern California 
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The Nurturance of Intellect 

MAURICE F. FREEHILL 

“Excellence” and “renewal” have been fashionable words for over 
j. decade. These are goals commonly suggested for cnildren and schools, 
while most adults would prefer to “sit it out.” Tlie goals of intellectual 
UDgrading are limited by an established taste for money, health, cars, 
liquor and ease. 

The technological giant sees his gains in space, his victori^ over 
poverty, disease and toil, dimmed boredom and darkened by violence. 
The simple remedies are near obsolete; it is short peace indeed which is 
gained through military power or from sharing natural resources. Old 
certainties have faded; in a quarter-century, nations which seemed to 
sleep in the Middle Ages liave awakened and rushed to seats of power. 

This could be the twilight of the sdentific age, the dawn of a techni- 
cally competent barbarism. A peaceful and humane future calls for the 
growth of intellect and consciousness. Human evolution has depended 
from time to time variously upon strength, fecundity, or courage. But 
contemporary human evolution is hinged specifically to the most unique 
of human qualities, to the development of intelligence. Learning has 
become a prime function of human existence, the life work of many. The 
case of the astronaut may illustrate. The public performance is largely a 
by-product, a test or demonstration; the chief assignment for the astro- 
naut is learning. 

It is no accident that education has become a prime criterion of both 
personal and community worth. Education, always important, has be- 
come essential. The school is a special arena for change, a test site for 
contemporary evolution. 

Much quoted is Alfred North Whitehead’s comment from 1929: “In 
the conditions of modern life, the rule is absolute: the race which does 
not value trained intelligence is doomed.”^ Thirty years later, your own 
illustrious professor, Guilford, said, “The preservation of our way of 
life and our future security depend upon our most iv- -mtant resources: 
our intellectual abilities and, more particularly, our creative abilities.”^ 

[ 1 ] 
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Propositions ami ideas about intellect elicit a sporadic and scattered 
popular consent, a lip-service but no strong mandate for a mindful 
world. 

Following the Wisconsin idea in 1892, e.\perts have periodically been 
called into public service for specific assignments and for term tasks, 
but rarely are they called to government as policy-makers. In 1952, 
while Bestor, Hutchins, Bell and Adler ermsaded for an American 
Atliens, their fellows repudiated Adlai Stevenson as an “egghead.” In 
1966, Eric Goldman bitterly abandoned his assigaimcnt as a presidential 
appointee, a .special liaison between academia and the political arena. He 
reported that distrust and alienation between the.se groups made this 
an impo.ssibIe a.ssignment.^ We h;ive acclaime?! technology more than 
science; admired the operational man more than the thouglitful one and 
given authority to popular more than imusual men. 

Americans iia\'e establi.shed no clear policy about matters of intellect. 
There are no public answers to such questions as: Siiall we promote in- 
tellect as good in itself, or siiall we promote it .selectively in terms of 
its products? Is it the responsibility of the school to uncover and develop 
ability wherever it might be found in the population, or is the purpose 
to develop only a strategic few? 

Let us consider five issues whicii impinge on policy and practice, 
particularly in higher ranges of ability. First, intellectual function is an 
achievement, not a given horsepozeer. 

It can be accepted that IQ tests are indeed useful, scientific, and prob- 
ably among the most reliable measures now applied to human functions, 
either pliysical or mental. Further, there are large, perhaps even phase 
differences in intelligence between phylogenetic classes and witliin any 
species Further, we may agree that the data supporting genetic explana- 
tions of intelligence differences are good data, Galton, in 1869, Barbara 
Burks in 1927, and Cyril Burt in 1958, all marshal sound evidence of 
family determinants of intellectual level.^ They have not, of course, 
e,xamined the equally powerful influence which families e,xert on the 
specialty or style with which the child expends his ability or manages 
his intelligence. 

In 1966, the Nobel pri/.e-winning geneticist. Dr, Herman Muller 
from Indiana University, suggested that we seek enduring peace by 
deliberately breeding for a creative -.>nd a loving people,® Others, too, 
have .suggested that we sliould exercise a germinal choice on our future, 
drawing from accredited frozen stores of deceased donors and perhaps 
planting these sperm in rented uteri. So Cyril Burt today restates the 
1920 doctrine of American p.sychology. that the doors to a “Great 
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Society” will open only through the management of the chromosomal 
pool. 

Despite significant proof of genetic influence on intelligence, there is 
overwhelming evidence that function, and probably structure, are greatly 
dianged by experience. Even should the natural resources of intelligence 
be greatly enhanced and massive; even if incoming intelligence should 
become perfect, there would be a need to cultivate and nurture it. 

Look for a moment on modern competence. Forty years ago, 43 per 
cent of the Terman diildren with IQ’s of 140 or more read before they 
entered school.*^ Toda\', children of equal natural ability and age read 
in mudi nearer 100 ;jer cent of case.s. Tlie nonreaders are usually in 
;~oine way deprived. For the majority, at this level of ability, the con- 
temporary environment, libraries, colorful books, TV and travel have 
stimulated some reading. 

A few weeks ago I talked with Henry, a bright eight-year-old; a 
disturbed and perhaps dangerous child. He has had e.xceedingly sparse 
parental nurturing, with some emotional hazards and physical depriva- 
tions. The chief source book in his world has been the magazine Popular 
Electronics. This magazine has shaped his thinking and his knowledge. 
He knows little of literature or histor}' but much of applied science. 
When asked if he knew how a TV tube worked, he said, “let’s make it 
color,” and then he sketched an operational diagram on a paper napkin. 

On another occasion, Flenry chose to discuss the difference between 
analog and digital computers. He noted the adaptability of the “on-off” 
structure in the digital computer and its unique appropriateness for the 
“Yes-No” technique in social sciences research. His intelligence reflects 
the nurture drawn from a technical magazine. The Terman children, 
and Henry, are surely children with special relevance to their own 
environment. 

British public schools, 1868, have been extensively applauded for 
intellectuality and logical reasoning. These schools produced many 
scholars and near-scholars, particularly in history, literature, and logic. 
Is there anj^ other group of people, any other social class in Britain which 
has ever had such easy relevance, such natural connection with, history, 
literature and debate? These were the subjects of table conversation and 
fields for adult accomplishment. The scholarship was not simply a matter 
of brains or ability. 

Ivook on recent human history, say 650 years. There have been exten- 
sive changes in thought patterns and thought complexities. The early 
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scientific perioci ushered in a masculine, objective, and experimental 
mode of thought ver\' foreign to scholars from the nu'ddle ages. Tiien the 
1940 upturn in technologj' brought both specialized languages and an 
avalanche of data calling for new styles and significant departures from 
the scientific style of 1900. 

There is probably no parallel between thought changes and physiologi- 
cal evolution of human competence. There is no evidence of a morpholog- 
ical change paral’^jling either the trend or the magnitude of the tliought 
changes. In fact, tb.e period of greatest intellectual change maj^ be ac- 
companied by small natural selection. Ph>^ioIogicaI adaptation may be 
reduced or suspended in a society which protects the dependent and 
incompetent. In any case, the Mcjuielian laws and the Darwinian in- 
sights predict eye color, incipient baldness or susceptibility to disease, 
but scarceh- human outcomes. Such rules succeed in predicting what is 
purely phj'siologic, and they fail precisely in what is s*gnificant in the 
educational enterprise. Tiiey fail prccLsely to predict abilities which 
should be the goals of education, the humane and the imaginative out- 
comes of intelligence. 

Human inheritance is a special case, for the human sets the evolution- 
ary design. He creates an acceptable world, more than adapts to a given 
world. We tend, nevertheless, to a-'sign to the human the same motiva- 
tional system that we find in lower orders. These motives are dominated 
by the evolutionary three; growth, maintenance, and reproduction. In- 
telligence, then, is described as the handmaiden or tool of inherited mo- 
tives, a special lever on the world, a special way of accomplishing comfort 
in matters of sex, aggression, or acquisition. 

Is this a sensible view? Is intelligence only a tool — a more or less 
complex program for adaptation? Even se.x seems to be a different need 
and serve different functions in the human and the animal. Is it then 
reasonable to insist that intelligence may be commonly defined from one 
level to another? Perhaps intelligence in the human is something else, 
a different function, not just a superior level. 

Thought is as natural in man as sex or a gg ression is natural in the 
ape; thought is the most primitive or radical of functions in a being 
which can think. In other words, in homo sapiens intelligence is not 
simply a lever or a tool for something else, it is its own powerful motive, 
the drive to make life meaningful. It is both power and motive. In this 
view, competence makes appetite. Where there is a strong need to know, 
knowledge is both commanding and fulfilling. 
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The human organism, proportionate to its complexity, comes into the 
world comparatively empty, with little prescription, with a low program. 
Outside of a survival behavior, most outcomes in the human affair are 
only loosely tied to initial biolog\'. Even in survival matters, Rene 
Dubos, the famous bacteriologist, claims that human drives have been 
so modified through evolution tl;at they arc now unrecognizable and 
probabljf only loosely rclatable to either the original drives or to drives 
in other species.' 

For a being of this kind, it seems fair to guess that meaning supercedes 
primitive drive. Tileaning itself is a base for action. Behavior results 
from e.xperience as a pe-.sonal connection with environment. 'I he human 
is peculiarly dependent on environment. It is exacth' tin's openness to 
change, it is e,xactlv tliis dependence on the e,xternal order of things 
which underlies the incomparable complexity and the incomparable 
capacity for change in h.uman beings. 

We ma\f learn something by review of the old and well-known pro- 
ject in which th.e Kellogs raised a chimpanzee.® They raised it with 
(and like) their bo}', Donald. They kissed both good night, they fondled 
both, and they taught both. Tliey raised the chimp like a human, but 
they didn’t get a human — they didn’t get anything human. Early develop- 
ment seemed more equal but soon the chimp stabilized and proved it is 
difficult to make a man from an ape (it leaves open the corollary). The 
point is clear, an initial nature which is open accommodates high change 
while an initial nature which is closed soon reaches maximum levels of 
accommodation. If this is reasonable, then e.xperience has its maximum 
effect where the natural pre.scription is the lowest, in the human. 

Of course, all animals change greatly as a consequence of e.xperience. 
Levine, in Te.xas, e.xperimented with highly selected strains of rats.® 
He matched pairs, then manipulated one of eacli pair for a few minutes 
per day over a short period. The special e.vperience of being placed in 
a different box once per day resulted in significant change. Two years 
later, with common intervening e.xperience, the experimental rats learned 
mazes more rapidly, responded to stress differently, had a higher rate of 
morbidity under deprivation, and showed postmortem differences. 

Kretch reviewed a number of similar e.xperiments in the Saturday 
Review, January 20, 1968.^° He summarized the effects of chemical 
facilitators and inhibitors on brain development and then recounted his 
own e.xperiments on e.xperience outcomes in rats. He reports that e.x- 
perience changed both the bulk and the chemical structure of the brain, 
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and he concluded that the lack of an adequate educational fare for a rat, 
no matter how good the food, no matter how good tlie famil)', results in 
deteriorative changes in chemistry and anatomy. 

We cannot transpose these data directly into human studies. We 
may not need to use them in such fasiiion because there is considerable 
evidence on huiuan change, less on brain development tha.i on function 
changes. 

Nancy Bayle;-, from the Berkeley Growth Studies, reported a large 
first-year deficit in children who were badl}' mothered.'* Defective 
mothering, either smothering or neglect, seems to decline the potential of 
children, particularly the potential of boys. Boys are peculiarly vulner- 
able, and tl«e damage appears less reversible. This is not surprising; the 
defective motlier may have problem relations with all people, but most 
severe are likely to be those with males who are naturally more distant 
from her. So, too, the distance from son to mother is greater than from 
daughter to mother and in the long run the mother may be less reinforc- 
ing to a small boy than to a small girl. 

Rheingold, across the continent from Berkeley, paired institutional 
children, and assigned one from each pair a ’round-the-clock mother 
(a person who sta)'ed with the child almost constantlj^ The one who 
had the ’round-the-clock mother developed more rapidl)' than the pair- 
mate. This is particularly noteworthy because ’round-the-clock mothers 
were assigned from a home for the feeble-minded. 

The total evidence tends to show that love is a peculiarly important 
variable in the growth of intellect, a predictor of intelligence. Educators 
know about this, even if they ignore the formal research. Behavior in a 
loving environment produces change because the loving one responds by 
providing a confirming or attentive environment. The child receives 
maximum reinforcements. He is both satisfied and stimulated, and builds 
himself into the world. The contrary seems also true. Intelligence declines 
when there is a low adult ratio in the life of the child. The lower levels 
of intelligence among the underprivileged may well reflect a lower 
ratio of mothering, a less positive experience. 

Tlie doctrine of G. Stanley Hall, Gesell and Rousseau, “wait on 
development,’’ is coming in for serious re-e.xamination. It is being replaced 
by policies of “assisted growth.” 

In the traditional view, intelligence has been treated as a single verti- 
cal dimension witli potential achieved only unde»' nurturing or supportive 
conditions. Schools were exhorted to screen and select children, modify 
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the educerional rate and guide each into an occupation suited to his 

intellectual level. , , , 

This policv is archaic if intelliger.ce is not only a tool but ako ti.e 

source of motive toward meaning. It is not simply somethmg wind 
negotiates a modicum of accommodation and comtort but the 
of meaning whid. organir.es other human mottves, Ixw.s Mumford calk 
nwn the “mind-making, self-designing, sel.-mastering .amnw . , 

Gardner, former Secretary of Health. Eduoation, am. " . ’ , 
his book Self Renewal, mats intelligence as motiv.ation.al. not simp 
difference in level on some one or several vertical measures. He speaks 
of intelligence as willingness to define the risks of ones own develop 
ineiit. In this vierv, development calk for tlie full exploratmn of ones 
own capacities for sensing, wondering, learning, understanding. loun„ 

Second, achievement is related more to climate than to pi ogram, 
more to synthesis or massive meanings than to explicit conditions ant 

Wiavior is highly unique behavior, peculiarly 
adequate and specifically adapted. Obviously, dull people cannot inve^ 
they must copy. They imitate and repeat. Gifted behavior is, on die 
other hand, individnalked, Iks easily related to common practice 

“Tdosed'^iety. a cliBed culture begets people who are alike. A closed 
culture promotK common bonds, develops low variability between per- 
sons, and probably producK efficiencj- in the agreed goals of diat socieV- 
It is fair to guess that children randomly selected from a society like 
that in Bornholm, the Danish Island, tvill refiect an accomplished and 
sophisticated society. In a community th.at is genetically, cultura y, an 
veovraphicallv contained, children are likely to be more similar than 
American children who come from a divergent societj-. a society' of 

"Tte is a society of strangers .and divergence in part because there is 
venetic variation, in part because it is a high cliange culture, and in part 
beoause there are few clear, strong adult models. There is uneven flow 
from generation to generation with one generation deaf to the meaning of 
the other. The young reject the ideals, the sentiments and the goals of 
the old. This confusion and separateness leaves .an impression of weakness 

and inefficiency. 
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The unifying forces in American society include the school, peer 
culture, the commercial agent of communication, and advertising. '1 here 
is, however, little consistency between the teachings of school and the 
popular media. The latter may handicap development of intellect. They 
lean on loyalty as a reason for action, they depend on associative or less 
intellective forms of learning, and they enhance need or addiction with 
a companion un*vElIingncss to wait or defer judgment. In short, the 
unifying agents support conformism, not uniqueness. 

Television is the most obvious e.\ample of these influences. TV ad- 
vertising promotes ambiguous and wooIy-ruHided choice, conviction 
without supporting data, loyalty to product, not comparative evaluation 
of products. The chief criteria of value is saleabilitj- or popularity, not 
goodness, truth, beauty, or accuracJ^ It follows that these unifying 
agencies are in some conflict with both modes and standards of the in- 
tellectual life. 

Re.search on aclu'evement in the last 20 ye.ars shows that family and 
family syndrome contain tiic chief prods to achievement. This researcti 
dates from tlie Anne Roe studies on the making of scientists.^^ She found 
that physical and social scientists were separated not so much by differ- 
ences in level or .structure of intellect, not by relatively high Q (or 
quantitative .scores) for physicLsts and relatively high V f or verbal scores) 
for .sociologists, but more by childhood e.’iperiences with fathers. 

Recent studies of scientists tend to suggest that the majority of Ameri- 
can scientists are from Protestant families with high e.xpectations and 
standards. But so are businessmen. However, the scientists are from 
Protestant families with higli standards and remote or impersonal par- 
ents wliile businessmen are from Protestant families with high standards 
but strongly reinforcing parents.^® 

Goertzel and Goertzel, in Cradles of Eminence, examine the work 
of 400 outstanding people. They conclude that the creative focus for 
these individuals almost invariably was a family interest.^^ The creative 
person came from a family with both strong intellectual bent and strong 
convictions. Many of the fathers were dreamers, failure-prone, more 
philosophic than productive. The mothers, on the other hand, were 
dominant, demanding, and sometimes managed the child as an outlet 
for their own natural abilities and ambitions. 

Epochs of greatness in world history have been associated with great 
ideas. They are organized around commitments or ideals, not around a 
set of knowledges or a set of habits. Productive eras are a.s.sociated with 
dedication, but we know also that certain modes of child rearing pro- 
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mote or inhibit productivity. For e.\aniple, boys of authoritarian fa^^ers 
are generally fine students in the first, second, and third grades. ley 
are successful to 9 years, but they fail in the independence period. When 
they should begin to act on their own, they start on a roller coaster of 

small successes and significant failures. ^ r m i 

We know- too, tliat family syndromes dominate college failure and 

college Lcviiison, from the Willien. Allan White Foundation, 

studied dropouts among freshmen from 3S private colleges.'* He found 
not intellectual defects, but familial dcliciencics as the prelude to failure. 



The dropouts live out a family pathology'. 

Roy Heath in Tkc Riuisonablc Adventurer describes the successful 

undergraduate at Princeton.^ The.se were not students of unusual talent 
or ability so much as they were students who could involve themselves 
and then detach, students who could live with ambiguity, and students 
wh.o had wide intere.st.s- all outcomes from early family relationships. 

To develop intellect and intelligence we must produce variety with 
variability within the abilities of each person and variability between 
people. Invention, innovation and intelligence lead to tiling which are 
tKw, uniqwer-ttm different ; and the growth of intellect increases the 

range both within one person and between people. 

Variety, innovation or uniqueness depends on deeply personal develop- 
ment, on family influences and fundamental e.xperiences. These outcomes 
are less the consequence of specific planning or deliberate method than 
thev are inteerations rising from very wide reference and total cultural 



experience. 

There is a popular trend toward the idea that we could teacli very 
exactly to high intellectual goals. This is an error. The psychologist or 
the educator can define and measure performance below a threshold 
of e.xpectation. Indeed, tests are in large part an observation of whether 
or not the subject fails to reach a standard or criterion. Once a deficiency 
is demonstrated, educators have considerable competence in designing 
remedial education experience. 

Optimum performance and full potential are quite different. The 
goals are ambiguous, the conditions of development are widely dispersed 
in the environment and the criteria are not standardized or established. 
We seek the best available measures and methods for dealing with in- 
ventiveness and high potential but these are not and cannot be as clearly 
preconceived nor as exact as are measures and methods for handling 
deficiency and correction. 
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We are not totally ignorant, however, on how to enlarge the flow, 
the precision and the compassion of thought. We know, for instance, 
the greatly enlarged effect of education which entertains the feelings 
and sentiments of students and we dimly perceive the power of models 
in the environment. Only the human elicits the humane. It is not chiefly 
accuracy or organization of content, but models and human relations 
which draw out maximum potentials. 

Third, 'ivv can identify deficiency conditions -ivkich ought to concern 
educators. 

One misleading force is the “cult of efficienc3^” This cult sets a goal 
of c.xpertncss and falls into a vapid education for deper-sonalized com- 
petence. A hard look at modern society, at the large reservoir of knowl- 
edge, at the massive data and the role of computers seduces one isito 
viewing man as the fully rational giant, the logic machine in a world of 
machines. 

Hj'pnotized b\’’ .specificitj’’ and practicalism one accepts the sugge.stions 
for a curriculum defined by .skills now utilized in the complex and 
automated world. Such a plan neglects the motivational nature of in- 
telligence and the values of imagination. It promotes an expert so little 
acquainted with himself that he fails to recognize the motives or basis 
for his own judgment. He truly believes that he is objective. He becomes 
a technical giant ridden by the pygmy of self who needs but cover an 
ear or an eye to make the giant sometimes deaf and sometimes blind. 

Mouthful voices speak to us on this point. They often condemn the 
academic enterprise for its painstaking slowness, or because the data- 
loaded style is confusing, or because each subject has its own restrictive 
methodology with small chance for integration or involvement of per- 
sonal style. They say the questions are too sharply focused, missing the 
larger world, and, above all, they claim the questions are adult, not 
engaging the }'oung person’s mind. 

The j^outhful and rebellious view has shortcomings, but it is not 
without sense. Much of what goes on in education, particularly educa- 
tion of the gifted, is anemic when the person is called to action. Faith 
in logic and e.xpertise is dimmed by the inhumanities and bitter tragedies 
of human history. Youthful critics point out that the important events 
of history are more often acts of impulse or feeling than they are acts 
of logic. 

Students complain that they cannot talk to professors because they 
speak an alien language, the professor is from Athens and the student 
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from Jerusalem. The professor values logic, objectivitj^ and empirical 
study, he follows a sequence from outside; chronological or part to 
whole. The student values emotions or e.Kperiential facts, he is guided 
by a subjective frame of reference; the student is not anti-intellectual, 
but he is out of sympathy with political systems, religious regulations, 
and economic practice.s based on propositions which value raiionality 

but neglect persons and personal insight. 

The new or restored intellectual mood is found in many places. Sister 
Corrita, famous for her seriographs, spealis most clearly to the radical 
or personal view.-" She celebrates the concrete, immediate, personal 
e.\perience; favors a life of feeling, not a life managed by pie-stated 
propositions. This th.ouglitful, religious woman welcomes the unpredict- 
able, urges that we allow words to fall into new places, not simply old 
orders. This message is sympathetically received in youthful and radical 

circles. 

Another illustration may be drawn around the Peace Corps. Pro- 
fessors would surely ask for feasibility studies while the corpsman volun- 
teers. He chooses involvement above observation, action above research, 
and art above science. 

In short, youth, and many adults, are involved in a heartfelt rejection 
of materialistic practicalism. They seek to restore intellectual wholeness. 
They correctlv charge that education, and particularly education at 
higher levels, has been unnaturally restricted to facts, facts separated from 
values and impulse. They charge that education for gifted people has 
been an overdose of crystallized thought neglectful of the truth that 
development is a change in person more than in information. 

The traditional scholar chooses a Gutenberg style, a linear, sequential 
fashion with a conviction that everj^ part must fit with other parts. 
Mar.shall McLuhan is the chief spokesman for shifting that formalism.^i 
He would restore intellect, strengthen the imperfect but natural bonds 
between learner and experience, give back the massive wholeness avail- 
able to more primitive man. 

AVhen we evaluate students we cliieHy ask them to be correct. W^e 
rarely ask them to be significant, to make a thrust into the unknown, or 
to be vital— just correct. Our economic system, our industrial cities, 
and to some degree education, have served tlie technical and materialistic 
but have failed the per.sonal and intellectual. 

Significant learning makes a conjunction between the “expert” and 
the “personal.” Jacques Maritain, in his little book On the Uses of 
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Philosophy, says philosophy is a mirror on the heights of intelligence 
revealing the deepest trends obscurely at play in the human mind.”^ 
A similar theme is sounded by Dag Hammarskjold in Markings: 

“At every moment you choose yourself. But do you choose your 
self? Body and soul contain a thousand possibilities out of which 
you can build man I's. But in only one of them is there congruence 
of the elector and the elected. Only one — which you will never 
find until you have excluded all those superficial and fleeting possi- 
bilities of being and doing with which you toy, out of curiosity or 
wonder or greed, and which hinder you from casting anchor in the 
experience of the mystery of life, and the consciousness of the talent 
entrusted to you which is your I.”-^ 

We have long allowed ourselves to make an unnatural distinction 
between logic and feeling, between thought and emotion; a distinction 
which is false and one which interferes with the environment for in- 
tellectual development. Knowledge without feeling or caring is vain. 
It becomes vapid and shallow because it is out of step with what is real. 

We cannot develop intelligence and avoid character. Ideas are part 
of the process from which they come. Ideas reflect the thinker, are 
the thinking itself. In summary, the chief hazard in development of 
intelligence is our social and educational commitment and restriction to 
objectivity and practicality; to a gospel of education for competence and 
vocationallsm. 

There are, of course, also minor hazards. Mental illness is an exceed- 
ingly visible problem. The mentally ill person is a fugitive from him- 
self, and consequently never touches the central part of his knowledge. 
The patient fails to learn because he separates himself from potential 
experience. Mental illness is a freezing, a sabotage of thought and in- 
telligence. 

Perfectionism is also a hazard, a common stumble-point for talent. 
Error is the natural companion of innovation and intelligence. Children 
who are very competitive or who must be right cannot tolerate risk. 
They respond by following the model or habit and fall to be innovative 
or imaginative. 

Another hazard is the suburban style, the college-place syndrome. The 
young suburbanite is busy, popular, and shallow; doing many things, 
but doing nothing long enough and intensely enough to do it well. Such 
children are in a crab-like hurry, fascinated with the trivial. They care 
too much about peer opinion, they care too much about success, they 
care too much about social sanctions, and they recoil from the risks and 
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uncertainties of intelligence. They become compulsive performers de- 
pendent on what is popular, alienated from what is true. Beyond all 
this, they are crippled by easy access to self-gratification. They are wasned 
and dressed, going nowhere. Tlicy will not contribute proportionate to 

their natural ability. 

Any list of hazards sliould include bureaucracy. Bureaucracy is an 
enemy of intelligence. Bureaucracy must treat individuals bj^ categories, 
as nearly interchangeable units. Therefore, bureaucracy ignores in 
dividual differences. It is often said that schools are big business and 
should be run like big business. This is bad advice. It is not clear that 
big business methods are efficient in big business. Secretaries by the hun- 
dreds type multi-copies and no one discovers that the work is useless. Sue 
business methods may survive not because they are efficient, but because 
thev are supnorted by popular faith. Even if these are suitable methods 
for^ business,” they are outlandish arrangements for institutions geared 
to raising children. Good schools for intellect are schools with a very 
low management index. 

Fourth, there are some educational guides for the development of 
intellect. 

The learner is no passive recipient. He is involved in a search for 
cognitive clarity. When things are incomplete or dissonant he is motivat- 
ed to find the meaning or sense of it. He is more excited by mystery and 
incompleteness than by the text, worked and reworked to logical per- 
fection and bland truthfulness. 

A few years ago, in the middle of a class lecture to 158 college stu- 
dents, I paused and asked how the stripe on Stripe Toothpaste was put 
only on the outside but not through the ejected part. At that moment 
I returned to the lecture and frustrated those students who wanted to 
try an answer. Three days later I asked the same class “how many of 
you opened a Stripe Toothpaste tube in the last 2 or 3 days? More than 
half the class had experimented! Once a question is in the intellectual 

system, the bent is toward a solution. 

We treat brains as if they were blotting paper to be saturated with 
long-distilled, 100 proof, “good stuff.” We err in evaluating the ex- 
periences a person has rather than the categories he puts experiences in. 
We essentially evaluate his response, not his solutions. 

Schools for the intellect sprnsor multi-styles. Let us see a simple illus- 
tration. A bright little boy with a busy or inattentive mother usually 
becomes a visual-motor learner. He climbs or moves rather than asks. 
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He goes to school and finds a nevv' order, a verbal learning style. He 
has little readiness for this method aiul he may find the school unstimulat- 
iiig. He may choose: boredom, daydreaming, disobedience, or inept 
conforming. Any one leads to a reputation for stupidity. 

Surely the school and scholars style is superior. Sooner or later this 
child mn‘:t learn that style, but he must begin where he stands. The 
eltective school must provide many styles, many paths to knowing. If 
it docs nor. if it uses any .single style, then what is being taught is surely 
passed inert to some. If tlie learner buiUls on what is inert, then he adds 
only pieces, not meaning, and h.c becomes a verbal idiot: one who knows 
all of the '."ords and none of the meanings. 

“Discovery” is the pas.sword in a contemporary educational cult. 
Nevertheless, discovery lias high relevance or value, particularly for 
bright people. There is no single door to insight; each person comes 
from a different place, through a different door. Having come on any 
insight, then we can e.\'plain it to each other. The di-scovery is individual, 
the proof is common. Sensing and discovery are unique and individual 
behaviors, testing and proof are normative or public behaviors. 

Curricula and :e.xtbooks are public or normative. They deal in proof. 
They are shaped to overcome every objection, overworked to be logically 
simple. As a consequence, they become bland, unstinuilating, and they 
neglect intellectual appetite. 

Discovery, on the other hand, provides for an “ah-ah” e.xperience, for 
the welding flash of insight. There is a special meaning when a superior 
quality of intellect, when the deepest parts of the person are engaged. 
Whatever I learn for my.self I learn best of all because it has maximum 
relevance, maximum ties to the structure of what I know. \Vliat I learn 
for myself has the greatest transferability and permanence in all that 
I know. Intellectuality calls for passion, for the full engagement of 
personality. Effective learning draws out the meaning, the conviction, 
and the commitment of the learner because the individual is tlie center 
of what he knows. 

Subject matter needs to be valued, not simply for extent and difficulty, 
but for its appropriateness to thought or reflection. It should be alter- 
nately sparse and then full. It might be presented in massive sweeps with 
organizing concentrations. We should teach so that children are called 
on to infer, transfer, and estimate. The goal has been too much masten', 
not enough relevance to the developing person. 

One of the chief outcomes from effective .schooling is a technologj^ of 
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thought, a capacity to categorize facts, to organize and give meaning 
to experience. For some this is rigid recipe thinking, but wlien intellect 
is fully involved, the task is one of iudging, altering, constructing, more 
than repeating. 

1 come to the fifth consideration: significant and creative ivork are the 
fulfillment of intellect. 

We have too long talked of a special “something" u-hich we call 
c’eativc. In reality, creativity is the common goal, the highest outcome 
of intellectual work. “Creative” implies an unusual and effective un- 
ravelling and synthesizing of e.xperience. but nonetheless a work of 
intellect. 

Great learning is always passionate, is always a matter of moving 
from “not-caring” to “caring.” It calls for truthfulness to an idea. It 
often requires a sort of ragged, bristling contact with life. It is an aggre- 
gate function joining the personal and tlie informational. 

Creative work requires a special kind of orchestration. It is deeply 
marked with the signature of the author. So is tlie author marked by 
the work. 

We have too long explained creativity as something apart from the 
knowledge and gener.al style of the author, a special burst of primitive 
force, an erruption from some subterranean place, the special function 
of the untrained and primitive residuals of intelligence. This view de- 
pends on the idea that intelligence is in the service of unchangeable 
motive. 

This is a popular view. Quite recently, A. A. Brill said that all poetry 
is an outlet of an oral kind, the consequence of primitive deprivation, 
that poets chew and suck nice words because they were deprived of the 
breast.'^ Creativity has often been assigned to such archaic and irrational 
motive.s. Then it is a sliort step to the belief that creativity depends on 
release through alcohol, insanity or frenzy. People have sought to escape 
th.e learned rigidities, to touch the bigger world by prolonged fasting, 
by 5 ^ogi-breathing, or by that instant Zen commonly known as LSD. 

There is no question that some people h.ave been creative only when 
inebriated or insane. Creativity is, of course, only an accompaniment and 
not a consequence of these pathological episodes. T he liquor, the drug, 
or the frenzy may serve as a trigger, but not the cause of innovative 
work. Archaic and banal impulses at be.st call out old behavior. The 
repressive and neurotic tendencies inhibit innovative or creative responses. 
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Crep.tive behavior depends on tlie in'.pulses to make sense, to find coher- 
ence. It calls for zeal to go out on tlie dizzy edge of knowing. 

Scliools and homes pronu te creativity by nurturing inwardness and 
self-awareness. Henr}' Murray, tlie psychologist, has deplored tlie Ameri- 
can preference for tangibles, for appearance, and for technics.-® He calls 
tin's the deficienc}’’ disease of our intellect — this addiction to superficiak 
which cause a paralysis of creative imagination. 

Parents and schools can assist growth through stimulating new 
thoughts and new feelings; encouraging new and varied modes of sens- 
ing; and encouraging children to be daring partners to the discordance 
in their own lives. They help children to grow in imaghiation and genius 
by assisting them, above all, in discovering who they are, what they would 
truly invest themselves in, by asking them to extend the meaning of 
their lives and their liberty. 

Return for a moment to Henry the bright boy with interests in practi- 
cal electronics. He asked to visit a university computer center. As he 
walked back from his visit, a graduate student asked, “which do you 
think are more complex, niacliines or humans?” 

Henry responded, “By a long wav, humans.” 

“Why?” 

“T he niacliines have more consistencies, are more regular.” 

Then, said the graduate student, “Since 5^011 are a verj' bright boy, 
why do you prefer to study machines? Why don’t you study people?” 

The answer was given in some surprise, “Well, that’s why I’m here. 
Don’t you know I’m not much of a person. I have no good way for 
understanding people.” 

This is remarkable insight, awareness that one must have personal 
development or a map of self in order to know his relation with others. 

Parents and schools have a special and early role in establishing a 
conjunction between the person and the objects in his environment. 
Obviously they can increase the intimacy or insight a child brings to 
experience. If they teach fear, prejudice, hate, and pride they teach the 
child to stay out from experience. In effect, the child becomes stupid be- 
cause he lacks experience. On the other hand, curiosity, interest, love, and 
self-awareness lead to entering-in, participating, and growing. 

In conclusion, it seems that for humans the issue is meaning; the 
meaning of experience and the meaning of self. If we feed the memories 
and starve the sensibilities of children we assure their stupidity and our 
own impoverishment. 
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The fulfillment of intelligence is a personal and emotional voyage. 
Natural potentials are achieved and probably enlarged when children 
are surrounded by stimulation, affection and opportunities for self- 
knowledge. Outstanding development rises more from the total experi- 
ence and from human factors than from some single e.\perience or special 
teachiiig program. Adults may not stand aside tor intelligence and intel- 
lectual work is deeply shaded by feelings sliaped by values. Tliere is no 
escape from the conclusion tliat the more significantly intellectual edu- 
cation becomes, the more deeply it is personal, moral, and emotional. 

If we stand for enlarged intellectuality (and I think we must) then, 
we attend not only to skills, facts, and ideas, but to the organization of 
purpose, the significance of imagination and the discovery of meaning. 
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A Forward-Looking Concept in Rehabilitation 

BERT MAC LEECH 

“Rehabilitation,” as defined i»i 1952 by tiie National Council on 
Rehabilitation, is “the restoratioii of the handicapped to the fullest physi- 
cal, mental, social, vocational, and economic usefulness of which they 
are capable.” Although this definition today needs to be broadened to 
cover new areas and concepts, it will serve as a starting point. 

We will divide the thouglits of this evening into three parts: 1) to 
provide a framework of rehabilitation, to understand the developments 
that have been occurring in this field; 2) to e.\amine some of the com- 
ponents necessary for a forward-looking concept that will meet pre.sent 
needs; 3) to outline a pioneer program that h.as concretely embodied the 
concepts we are considering, and has shown them to be practical and 
capable of achievement. 

Historical Development of Rehabilitation Services 

Forces in ou>* society which have motivated the establishment and 
development of rehabilitation fall into two broad categories: the sub- 
jective, and the objective forces. Ideals and ideas embedded in our cul- 
ture, such as concern for the worth of the individual and his welfare, are 
more often than not unfulfilled in practice. However, they are present 
in the cultural pattern, and in our historj', and have e.xerted powerful 
pressure for change. 

Objective national and social needs have generated the major pressures 
for shaping rehabilitation, as is well illustrated by what happened after 
the First World War. During that war there were many more veterans 
who, although seriously incapacitated, were kept alive by medical science. 
This large reservoir of disabled war veterans, backed by veterans organi- 
zations and public pressure, brought about the first enactment of re- 
habilitation legislation in this country at the federal level. During the 
same period, the trade-union movement was pressing for workmen’s 
compensation to cover the large number of workers disabled in industry. 
When these objective forces gained organization strength, and were re- 
inforced by social ideas that were widely accepted, soda! development 
took place. This combination of forces resulted in the first Federal 
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Vocational Rehabilitation Act in 1920. Tin's Act was limited to the 
rehabilitation or the retraining of the ph)fsically handicapped, and it 
provided only one miilion dollars annually in federal matching funds 
for the whole of the United States. 

Why had the response been so slow? Wliy was the legislation and the 
appropriation so inadequate? We need to look at the forces that impeded 
and blocked the forward movement in rehabilitation. 

riiere are subjective fo>"ccs rooted in our cultural patterns. Histori- 
cally, there has been a fear, a prejudice toward the disabled— the deviant 
in society. It was present in early Sparta where the weak or handicapped 
child Vi as placed out on a hill to die. And Sparta isn’t really so distant. 
Until very recently in this country Institutions, on the whole, were 
placed far away from centers of population so that the handicapped and 
the deviant were put as far away from us as possible. And, if you c.\amine 
your own feelings, I think you will realize that some of this fear and 
prejudice resides even in those of us who are related to the field. 

Individualism has also adversely affected our attitude. It is as if we 
have accepted the fact that the burden for whatever befalls an individual 
IS his responsibility, and, at most, the responsibility of his famil 3 c If 
he is mad, he is po.-=sessed of the devil. If he is poor, he is lazy and shift- 
less. The corrective action is up to him! Society and government have 
been very' slow to assume their responsibility. 

This devastating concept — ^.so foreign to the actual conte.\'t of our 
complex, interdependent society— was severely shaken by the experience 
of the Depression years. As a result, the “New Deal” evolved a philoso- 
phy of society’s responsibility which led to the passage of the Social 
Security Act of 1935. This was a landmark in acknowledging the na- 
tion’s responsibility for the welfare of all of its citizens— including the 
andicapped. However, for rehabilitation the results were minimal, in 
practical terms. Its immediate effect was to increase the one million to 

two million dollars for this whole country— a drop in the bucket in 
terms of need. 

Unfortunately, the ideas which have helped impede the progress of 
rehabilitation have not been given the death blow they deserve and are 
still with us, clouding our perspective of social problems. 

An objective factor that has impeded forward movement in rehabilita- 
non has been the lack of available money, public facilities, and services. 
Even wlien there has been agreement on need and direction, there are 
still bottlenecks. Until financing, facilities tooled to need, and trained 
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professional staff are made available services will not be provided m 
sufficient quality and quantity. Until these bottlenecks have been tackled 
our forward-looking concepts will remain in limbo— unfulfilled. 

We will return to tlicse bottlenecks later because they constitute the 
practical problems tiiat we, as professionals, must solve to make con- 
cepts become effective services. 

Within this context 1 shall give you a brief outline of the more recent 

developments in rehabilitation. , „ , .-i- • 

In 1943 twenty-three years after the first Vocational Reliabilitation 

Act tlie Act iviis reu-ritten as Public Law 113. For the first time it ex- 
tended rehabilitation’s responsibility to the mentally handicapped, the 
mentally retarded, and the mentally ill. More federal funds were 
authorized, but not nearly enough to fulfill the authorizations contained 

in the Act. - . i ^ n- i 

The bottlenecks of lack of facilities, trained protessional staff, ana 

appropriations, remained. Service expanded less rapidly than projected. 
At this time, however, rehabilitation was marshalling its forces m terms 
of not only the professional groups but of lay groups, and was exerting 
pressures that were more effective on Congress. One of the arpments 
made came from the very real successes achieved by rehabilitation over 
the years; proving that rehabilitation paid for itself— that the mpey 
which the government put into this came l>ack as a result of productivity 
of the workers who had been rehabilitated. This is a valid argument 
but it is one that may well get in our way in terms of what rehabilita- 
tion demands of us as a society today. 

In 1954 Congress passed Public Law 566 — a frontal assault on me 
bottlenecks. Here were grants for extension and improvement of existing 
programs— grants for demonstration and research to initiate new pro- 
grams and facilities— and, for the first time, grants to universities for 
training programs in order to provide the skilled personnel needed in 

In 1965 Congress passed Public Law 893 which expanded financial 
support. By this time financial support had grown from one million in 
19'?0 to four hundred million dollars in 1968. This represents a tre- 
mendous growth but this is still not sufficient to meet the enlarged re- 
sponsibilities and needs of rehabilitation in our time. The 1965 Act 
provided an improved basis for federal-state relationships, comprehensive 
planning, liberalized support for community facilities, as well as for 
expansion of professional training programs. 
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A particularly significant aspect of this Act was a provision for ex- 
tended evaluation.” In the past, reliabilitation had been limited by cer- 
tain legal concepts in the law: a person, to be eligible for services, had 
to have sonic kind of disability which hindered him from gaining em- 
ployment. He also had to meet the criteria of feasibility. In other 
words, there had to be a determination on the part of the counselor 
that there was a reasonable expectation that the client, given “x” amount 
of training, would be able to take a job. 1 liere were many who could 
not meet this feasibility criteria — particularly those in the area of the 
mentally handicapped who needed a longer period of training to raise 
their level of vocational readiness. "Extended evaluation meant that 
the judgment on feasibility could be delayed, thus enabling the counselor 
to provide more appropriate services for many clients. 

A number of organizations — profe.ssionaI, parents, and others — 
had pressured Congress for this extended evaluation provision. Now it 
has opened new doors to a segment of the population that had been re- 
jected before in terms of the previously e.xisting rehabilitation standards. 
Xhis has particular meaning for our di.scu.ssion this evening. 

Progress occurred then, as a result of ideas and concepts which related 
to the values of our society and attracted public support. National and 
social needs and pressures were present. 1 lie combination of these factors 
with cohesive public groups to project relevant concepts and to utilize 
education and political pressure secured their implementation. New, 
forward-looking concepts that are projected will become reality only 
as these conditions arc met. No progress conies without struggle. Im- 
plcnicntation, or realization of goals in the field of rehabilitation, as in 
others, is the responsibility of those who care. 

Factors Necessary For a Forward-looking Concept 

What arc some of the factors pertinent to a forward-looking concept 
for today in rehabilitation? 

First, there needs to be a shift of emphasis from rehabilitation to ha- 
bilitation. Tliis is more than a matter of semantics. Basically, it is a 
different process, calling for specific approaches, necessitating the train- 
ing of profassional per.sonneI and the provision of facilities equipped to 
focus on the categories of clients needing “habilitation.” Rehabilitation 
is to restore lost functions; while tin’s will continue to be important 
and neces.sary, the inclusion of the new categories of clients (such as 
the mentally retarded and the socially deprived) demands a different 
and a broader approach. The need is to prepare them to better utilize 
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existinir abilities— to “habilitate.” It involves moving in earlier with ser- 
v'ices, and usually e.xtending services for a longer period in order to pro- 
vide whatever is necessary to prepare tlie handicapped individual for 
leading a useful and productive life. Habilitation will demand even 
more emphasis on training, to cope with adjustment problems, to modify 
behavior, and to individualize the treatment plan for each person. 

Second, the forv.-ard-Iooking concept must be increasingly focused on 
prevention. Tlie history of rehabilitation, and most of our social ser- 
vices, h;is been largely that of “picking up the pieces,” of moving in 
after the damage has been done, of “restoring” what has been lost. 
This is understandable because rehabilitation came into being in 
answer to thi.s need. The concept of “picking up the piece.s,” of “restor- 
ing,” is valid and will continue to be ncces.sary. However, tlie suggestion 
is for a shift of emphasis toward prevention whenever possible. This 
would involve getting at the disability earlier. Rehabilitation agencies 
are moving in this direction through cooperative arrangements with 
schools and hospitals. 

There is a further step implied. Rehabilitation personnel and agencies 
must give more attention to social and health conditions that are dis- 
abliiip". Thev will need to be concerned with preventive measures — i.e., 

o • 

earlier case-finding, diagnosis and treatment, improved family health, 
and prenatal care. etc. Profe.ssional and service organizations will 
become more concerned about such items that may now be somewhat 
peripheral to their primary interests. Tho.se in the field of mental health 
and mental retardation, especially, will need to study their relationship 
to rehabilitation and to focus on community programs that will habili- 
tate their clients and prevent, whenever possible, a breakdown and 
probable institutionalization. 

Special Education, too, will have its preventive implication. Its pro- 
grams and teachers will need to be alert to and prepared for the task 
of equipping the handicapped to cope with the problems and demands 
which growing up in our society entails. 

The acid test of all our programs and endeavors rests on the increased 
effectiveness of those we serve, teach, or counsel, so that the handicapped 
are able to deal with their environment and to function in a more ade- 
quate manner. This is better and more easily accomplished as prevention 
rather than as cure. 

Third, a forward-looking concept in rehabilitation should provide 
for the extension of services to new categories — the more difficult clients. 
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Dramatic changes have occurred in habilitation which have converted 
the unfeasible client of j^esterday to the active and successful partici- 
pant in toda\' s rehabilitation program. T. hese changes have made the 
difference between the individual’s dependence on society for care, and 
the individual’s ability to achieve a greater degree of independence. 
Although there has been a rising tide of services to the severely disabled, 
including the mentally retarded and the emotionally disturbed, the rate 
of forward movement has been impeded by the special problems posed 
by many in these categories. The challenge at present is for the imple- 
mentation of the existing legislation for e.xtended evaluation. A pre- 
vocational phase of training is required for these handicapped groups to 
raise them to levels of vocational readiness. Then, they will, in large 
numbers, be ready and able to enter the world of work and to assume 

adult responsibility. Too many of this group now fall into a grey area 

a twilight zone — with their potential for useful lives remaining untapped, 
and they are a source of frustration to themselves, to their families, and 
to society. 

A fourth component of the forward-looking concept is tlie necessity 
of rehabilitation to focus more on total life adjustment — expanding its 
r^ponsibilities beyond vocational goals. Training for work and occupa- 
tion is a vital part of the total rehabilitation effort, and in many cases 
will remain the primary goal. The shift of emphasis to the whole of 
living is already underway but needs to be accelerated. It includes the 
attitudes and skills which are subsumed under present programs of 
personal adjustment training; it involves self-care, mobility, communica- 
tion, interpersonal relations, self-concept, and all the areas necessary for 
increasing the individual’s ability to function independently. This princi- 
ple was recognized in the reorganization of the federal services in 
1967 where a wide range of programs were integrated under social and 
rehabilitation services. This trend is valid in that it includes the totality 
of an individual’s needs, rather than segmenting the needs into com- 
partments. It reflects the social changes that are increasingly taking place 
with the growth of leisure time and attendant problems that such 
development creates. 

The Young Adult Institute— A Prototype 

^ Now, to reflections on the Young Adult Institute, in terms of pro- 
viding a program which has concretely embodied the previous mentioned 
concepts, and has shown tliem to be practical. 

In 1957, Mrs. MacLeech and I founded the Young Adult Institute 
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to test the feasibility of habilitating mentally retarded adolescents and 
young adults. We worked with rehabilitation “rejects” who needed a 
longer period of training for vocational readiness to remedy their per- 
sonal immaturity, social inadequacy, dependency, and impaired adaptive 
behavior. It was not until 1965 that legislation was passed providing 
e.\tended evaluation for this type of client. Yet, even today, few agencies 
are equipped to deal with the special kinds of problems involved. 

Eighty percent of the Institute’s clients had histories of serious emo- 
tional disturbance — often compounded by repeated failure, b)* rejection 
of family and of peer groups — and/or mental illness. Two-thirds tested 
in the “retarded” range — obviously some test results were influenced by 
emotional factors. Over one-third had medical and/or developmental 
histories which showed evidence of neurological impairment. These were 
multiply-handicapped young people for whom no adequate rehabilitation 

facilities existed. 

Was their rehabilitation possible? Was it feasible? Could the}'^ have a 
future? Must thej^— and their number in this country is legion— remain 
in the grey area of dependence? 

The Young Adult Institute addressed itself to their problem. Over 
the next decade we evolved, refined, and tested a habilitative, preventive, 
total-life-adjustment approach. What were the essentials of the pro- 
gram that was evolved? It was based on a structured group situation 
which provided acceptance for the individual ^something new to them 
after a life history of being outsiders. It was vital to their acceptance 
of themselves and it enabled them to reach out for social relationships 
and to acquire greater self-confidence. Related to this was the status 
and dignity they acquired through being treated as young adults. Too 
often the handicapped, particularly the mentally handicapped, are treated 
as children regardless of their chronological age— a completely self- 
defeating approach. Emphasis was placed on the question of expectation 
of adult behavior. They increasingly tended to respond appropriately to 
this, and their maturation was promoted. Witliin tlie structured group 
situation the Institute provided them with a variety of successful life 
experiences— success experiences carefully planned and programmed. 
This procedure diminished fears and anxieties which had been rooted in 
past failures and enhanced personal and social growth. Within the group 
structure the Institute provided a model for the kinds of behavior that 
were expected and then reinforced those adaptive behaviors that were 
appropriate. The long-range consequence of these success experiences was 
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the emergence of a more positive self-image. 

Behavior modification, in terms of building the adaptive behaviors 
that would better enable the young person to cope with the demands of 
the environment was at the core of the prograiii. However, it was not 
enough to set up a model or a structure to elicit desired behaviors — it 
was not enough to do things to these young adults in order to reinforce 
the desired behavior — they had tu In- involved in the behavior modifica- 
tion. 1‘or the desired behavior to be generalized beyond the structured 
situation ar.d to be carried over to general, unstructured social and work 
situations, those involved had to make the new behavior patterns a part 
of themselves and of their value sy.stcm. I hey must be e.xpected to make, 
and must be given opportunit..;s for making decisions and judgments. 

Everything that we did was aimed toward the independent function- 
ing of the individual. 'J'he key to successful habilitation was the degree 
to which a young person was able to hitcrnalize. to be the monitor of his 
own actions and of his own behavior. As the desired behavior was accept- 
ed and under.stood by tlie individual, it became a part of him and he 
was able to function on his own. Wirliout such internalization he is 
dl-equipped to cope with his comple.v e.vternal environment. 

This approach is based on the assumption that mentally handicapped 
young people, including the retarded, are capable of developing insight, 
judgment, and critical thought concerning themselves and their be- 
havior patterns. Too often, I feel, that there have been failures in deal- 
ing with the.se young people because of our own limiting attitudes. In 
programming for the mentally handicapped, professionals too often are 
bound in the straight jacket of a low level of e.xpectancy — and the result 
is the product for which we have trained. Tending to put individuals into 
categories, \ve suffer from a “hardening of the categories.” 

The Young Adult Institute u.sed small, homogeneous groups for the 
di.scu.ssion of problems in various areas of disability, to achieve under- 
standing and internalization. The small groups afforded the young people 
an opportunity to e.\press themselvas freely and to profit from one an- 
other’s ideas and e.\-perjences. The .se.ssions, more importantly, contribut- 
ed to a growth in insight — to the internalization that made behavior 
modification “stick.” Group .sessions were reinforced and supplemented 
by activity-centered, individual counseling. In addition, a full-time pro- 
fe.ssional staff was involved in every aspect of the client’s life — family 
counseling, making indicated referrals to other community services, etc. — 
to the end that all factors bearing on the individual’s growth were co- 
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ordinated. This type of full-time invoivciiieiit, combined with tiie actual 
periods of programmed activin-, assures maximum result in behavmr 
modification and clieiit growth. The Department of Vocational Re- 
habilitation counselors reported that the Institute, in cooperating on 
problems that arose on job-training jirograms, had been a contributing 
factor to successful rehabilitation. 

To illustrate more concretely the kinds of responses and adaptive be- 
haviors sought for, let us take one area. i.e. the prevocational— the rais- 
ing of the level of vocational readiness. A key factor for the handicapped 
young penson was realism as to what constitutes a feasible job goal. It 
meant knowing something about the nature of work, and what is re- 
quired of the person who works well; some self-knowledge as to wiiat 
kinds of things the individual could do, or could learn to do, and the 
fitting of the individual’s capacities to possible available jobs. Another 
area was stimulating the motivalion to work. Since a job was concrete 
evidence to the handicapped individual that he had ‘ made it and would 
have an acceptable place in the “normal” w-orld, the motivation was 
rather easily strengthened as his general self-confidence w^as restored 
and asserted. 

There was the building of basic w-ork-patterns, habits and attitudes. 
One that is not easy to learn, or to teacli, is “listening’’ we found that 
manj' of the young people, through the years, had never learned to lis 
ten.” (I wonder, sometimes, wdien listening to adults, how much they 
are actually listening to one another. You may test it yourselves in some 
of the conversations that go on). It is true that our young people talk, 
sometimes constantly, but they are not listening— and this matter of 
listening is a kej^ factor in being able to take directions, to follow’^ through, 
and to w^ork. Many of the young people wdio were neurolo^cally im- 
paired had patterns of extreme rigid iu% yet without flexibility in response 
they could not hold jobs and could not benefit from vocational training. 
They had to be taught flexibility. This was rough for many who had 
been so much under the hammer of rejection and criticism. They also 
had to learn to follow routine, yet follow instructions from a superior 
even though this might at times change the routines. In other words, 
tliey needed to know how to re.spf id appropriately to supervision. The 
young people had to be able to take criticism, to adjust to others on the 
job, to take ribbing, and to handle the whole area of interpersonal rela- 
tions. It was important for them to be “on time” and to know' the mean- 
ing of the passage of time in regard to productivity. They needed the 
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basics in the prevocational phase to raise them to the position where 
they would be ready for vocational planning, training, and jobs. At 
the Institute progress in these areas took place. 

I'he program of habilitation at the Institute could not be covered in 
detail tonight, but a few other comments may be useful. Mentally handi- 
capped young people usually have serious e.\periential gaps. 1 neir social 
contacts, especially, tend to have been limited. Ihe program at the 
Institute offered a wide range of socio-recreational activities to fill in 
some of the gaps. It developed patterns for the more effective use of 
leisure time and how to do things with their peers. They got to know 
the communitj', e.\'plored its museums, theatres, recreation areas, eating 
places, the various meai« of transportation, and the places of general 
interest. First thej* were oriented to the experience, then guided through 
it. learning how to use it, and they then, on their own, duplicated the 
experiences with these resources. Remediation, geared to the specinc 
communication and number skills they needed for adult functioning, was 
part of the program. Most had had relativeh' unsatisfactory experiences 
in school, with consequent learning deficiencies. Essential for them, in 
terms of number skills, is the matter of understanding the appropriate 
use of “time, and mone}^■*’ It was surprising how some of their “blocks” 
in arithmetic began to disappear when they were dealing with their own 
money. 

Family relationships often were at the core of problems, and handling 
this was basic to any fundamental forward-movement for their growth. 
Thus, family counseling— individual and group client counseling around 
their common problems — was ongoing and an integral part of the In- 
stitute program. The results could be seen in changing family attitudes 
toward the j'oung people, and the modified attitudes the young people 
had toward tltemselves. 

A research study, supported in part by the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Administration, was conducted in 1966. It concluded tnat a sizable 
portion of the group studied achieved vocational and social benefits of 
far-reaching significance in connection with their participation in the 
Institute’s program.” 

39% achieved success — defined as “a qualitative change from de- 
pendent to independent functioning — from vocational un- 
readiness to productive competitive work— -and/or from 
socially isolated to independent social relationships.’ 

39% achieved significant gains — defined as “significant changes in 
level of functioning — the enhancement of vocational readi- 
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ness — and an increase in the areas of socialiiiation and in- 
dependence.” 

76% held competitive jobs (not m workshops) 

50% were fully self-.supporting 

10% were married (at the time of the study) 

The Young Adult Imstitatc demonstrated tl=at th.cse multiply-handi- 
capped young people, who had been rehabilitation rejects, upon being 
given the necessary training and services could, and did. become pro- 
ductive workers and more self-sufficient individuals. It demonstrated 
that their un.eadiness, their immaturity, and impairments in adaptive 
beliavior could be modified— that it was possible to open the door to a 
more healthv. productive future for this group of mentally handicapped 



young adults. 

The Universin of Southern California’s School of Education will 
be initiating a similar project. In addition to serving handicapped adoles- 
cents and young adults it will have a further dimension tiiat of training 
professional personnel to deal with the habilitation of these handicapped. 
The project will provide a rich and varied range of supervised e.xperience 
for graduate students and professionals in an interdisciplinary setting 
these will range fiom internships and fieldwork placement to professional 
institutes and workshops. 



Summary 

We discussed briefly what is needed to implement any forward move- 
ment in rehabilitation — or, that matter, in any area of social service, 
or education. 1 ) A clear concept of what is needed a statement, a 
rationale, a philosophy that meets the e.xisting social need. In this in- 
stance the concept has been spelled out in the components of the for- 
ward-look program in the Young Adult Institute. 2) An understand- 
ing of the need by the public, and the public’s support. In this case 
legislation of 1965 mandating e.xtended evaluation poses both the re- 
sponsibility for developing services and the possibility of securing the 
necessary financial support. W^e cannot close our eyes to the fact that 
extended evaluation, as of this date, has not been extensively imple- 
mented. 3) We need community agencies tooled to the new concept and 
equipped to handle the special problems it poses. The Young Adult 
Institute provided a prototype, and the service is being replicated in many 
places throughout the United States. 4) Training of professional person- 
nel to carry out the services : we are at the tlireshold of this step, and the 
University of Southern California project will play an important role 
in fulfilling this obligation. 
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Thus, with c.\tcniiC<i cvrJr.ation. \vc have one more w :or opened, lead- 
ing toward a brig!itcr and more meaningful future for an urea of the 
handicapped. It ivould probably be more accurate to say that we I'-ave 
our foot in the door, it is an important door for these groups of hand:* 
capped who have been waiting outside the scope of c.'risting rehabilita- 
tion services. We have a challenge and the obligation to continue the 
pre.ssure and professional preparation that will open the door hilly. 
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Principles of Residential Therapy 
as a Rehabilitation Tool 

EDWARD L. FRENCH 

Residential therapy is one of the newer developments in the treat- 
ment and education of emotionally disturbed and mentally retarded 
children. Residential facilities have, of course, e.\isted for many years, 
but it is only fairh* recenth' that recognition has come of the potentiali- 
ties for treatment, in contrast to custodial care, inherent in a twentj'- 
four-hour-a-day program. Yet it is an important approach. It would be 
conservative to estimate tl-=at more than 250,000 emotionally disturbed 
and mentalh' retarded children are in residential therap\'. 

What is Residential Therapy ? 

Residential therapy is a treatment technique in its own right, borrow- 
ing from and using other treatment tools, but offering, in addition, 
something unique, with its own indications for use, advantages, limita- 
tions and problems. It is based on the principle that the environment 
can have a beneficial therapeutic effect on a child’s development. It is 
not merelv ps\'chotherap\' given in a residential setting. It is an integrated 
program with many facets consistently designed. 

It is an inclusive form of therapy, incorporating psychotherapy, recrea- 
tion therapy, environmental therapy, relationship therapy, and other such 
approaches. Possibh' the least understood aspect is that part of resi- 
dential therapy which we call environmental or milieu therapy. 

Xhe concept of environmental therapy is that, ideally, the child’s total 
living situation is therapeutically planned — that every e.\perience, every 
relationship, every activity is designed for therapeutic purposes for each 
individual child. 

To approach this ideal, we need detailed knowledge of the child’s 
history, with particular reference to e.\'periences and relationships which 
have been traumatic in the past. We also need certain implementation 
techniques which we will discuss later. 

It is, for instance, obvious that we must use a multidisciplinary 
approach, even expanded beyond the usual or the psychiatric team con- 
cept. 
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The team, in a residential treatment center, provides the structure 
through which all disciplines — special education, psychologj", psychiatry, 
pediatrics, neurolog)' and social work — may be brought to bear on, first, 
an understanding of the child’s problems and needs, and second — and of 
vital importance — tlie practical and specific residential treatment plans 
for the child. No single discipline, we feel, has “all tlie answers.” The 
contributions of all are necessary. 

Indications for Residential Therapy. 

In general, residential therapy is indicated when a change in environ- 
ment is needed for treatment, or when the child does not profit from 
types of therapies available in an outpatient setting. Specific diagnoses 
for which residential therap\' might be indicated include: 

1. Mental retardation: In the community, the child inevitably is faced 
with competition whicii he cannot meet, from peers and siblings, 
and on this basis could develop frustration reactions. Special classes 
and sheltered worbhops may resolve the problem of daytime 
activity, but do not touch upon the social and recreational problems. 

2. Situational reactions. 

3. “Acting-out” problems, for which it is difficult to treat the child as 
an outpatient, because of community relations and the dissipation, 
through the acting-out, of the anxiety which is necessary for 
psychotherapy. 

4. School and learning problems, because the fle.xible, individualized 
school program of the residential treatment center permits schedul- 
ing around the child’s strengths and weaknesses, and because 
learning ability' is so closely related to emotional maturity'. 

Program Philosophy 

There are two major aspects to the implementation of residential 
therapy: a multidisciplinary orientation, and complete diagnostic study 
of the child as a basis for program planning. 

The multidisciplinary team at Devereux includes representatives from 
the disciplines of special education, psychiatry, psychology, medicine 
(with emphasis on the specialities of pediatrics and neurology), and 
social service. The team chairman is appointed on a personal qualifica- 
tion basis, without regard to disciplinary orientation. 

The team has the responsibility of studying all available information 
concerning the child and, on tliat basis, as well as knowledge of program 
opportunities, of designing a treatment plan, utilizing, to stated degrees, 
the variety of therapies available — and outlining, as specifically as possi- 
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ble, staff attitudes and procedures. In other words, the team draws up 
the therapeutic “program prescription,” involving sucii factors as the 
types of therapies to be used, the amount of each, the types of staff and 
peer relationships to be encouraged, tlie amount and type of competition 
to which the child should be exposed, the degree of support to be given. 
As with a pharmacological prescription, the designed program is con- 
stantly reevaluated and moditied to meet the child’s changing needs. 

In addition to tlie usual clinical evaluations by psychiatry, psycliolog)'^, 
medicine and education, and tlie historical record, it is of great impor- 
tance to include, as part of the total evaluation, direct observation of 
the child’s residence and school adjustment, relationship to peers and 
authority, reaction to success and failure, and similar behavioral patterns. 

Prmciples of Environmental Design 

The least understood (or the least codified) aspect of residential 
therapy is probably the environment program. The basic assumption of 
environmental therap)^ is that the “living space” of an individual can be 
healthful or traumatic; that environmental e.xperiences can contribute to 
emotional growth or can be stultifying; that such factors as inter- 
personal relationships with peers and adults and the degree of competi- 
tion and success are important to personality development; and, finally, 
that environment e.xperiences can be consciously structured so as to be 
therapeutic to emotionally damaged children. 

Consistent previous failure is a common denominator of children in a 
residential treatment center, failure which has been ego-destructive. 
Therefore, a main task of the center is to give the children the experience 
of consistent, but realistic success, througli such techniques as the con- 
trol — not the elimination — of competition, encouragement of the child’s 
participation in activities in which the staff feel he can succeed and the 
furnishing of just enough support to ensure success. 

A major factor in environmental therapy is group dynamics, for 
group balance, the relationship of children witli each other, can be either 
negative or positive. 

The role of staff is, obviousl)^ a vitally important one. Through staff 
attitudes of acceptance, realistic understanding, and individually meas- 
ured support, tlie cliild must come to feel tliat the staff are sincerely 
interested in him as an individual and accept him as such, even though 
they may not always condone his behavior. Staff attitudes and decisions 
must be consistent and “non-manipulatable,” based on full understand- 
ing of the child’s emotional needs. 
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Conscious attention must be given to the setting of goals. Disturbed 
children find it very diHicuit to work toward long-term goals. ^I'lierefore, 
short-term, realistic, attainable goals must be established for motivational 
purposes. 

Environmental therapy involves the gradual .substitution of internal 
behavior controls for e.xternal. As ego is built by consistent successes, the 
child will be able to e.\ert greater control over his impuLses. I'o the 
degree that he is unable to do so, e.\ternal limits must be .set for him. 
1 he child unconsciously welcvines such limits as a protection to him and 
finds in them a, leeling of security. However, as he grows in ego strength, 
he must have the opportunity for an increasing degree of freedom to 
control his own behavior at the level at which he can handle it. 

The above general principles of eiivironmental design are only a few 
sample.s, but tune does not permit the description of more. Thev' mav 
be implemented in a variety of ways, a few examples of which follow. 
The physical facilities must be related to the program needs. Indicated 
are small cottages; relatively small .schoolhoiuses ; adequate athletic fields. 
g>-mnasiums and sivimming pools. Residences and classrooms should be 
designed with the ages of th.e children and th.e types of problems in mind. 

1 here should be ample opportunities for promotional trasi.sfers in both 
the home and school settings, witli adequate provision for a wide range 
of indiv idualized programming, to meet the range of children’s problems 
and the man\'’ stages in the growth process. 

To overcome the difficulty encountered by the children in maintaining 
a long-term goal set, weekly or even daily report — and reward systems 
can be helpful with built-in provisions for carry-over of grades to moti- 
vate toward llic strengthening of tlie goal-.set. 

Tlie educational program, presents many opportunities for ego-building 
through skill acquisition. In a re.«idential treatment center the purpo.se 
of the educational program is not .skill acquisition as an end in itself. 
Education becomes therapy when the goal is ego-building. Flexibility in 
programming and .scheduling to meet the ')roblems of short-attention 
.spans, etc., is mandator}^ 

In a residential treatment center, it is necessary to have a strong 
vocational evaluation and counseling program and a service-oriented 
work plan. Few children come to a residential treatment center with 
vocationally u.seful .skills and an important aspect of treatment is the 
dcvelopmens of such, skills. In addition to therapeutic value.s of such a 
program, there is the fact that, although maiw g"aduates of treatment 
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centers go on to further academic training, there arc many others \\!io 
possess performance abilities mucli higher tlian verbal, or who cannot 
be motivated academically. 

When the time comc.s for a child to leave a residential center, separa- 
tion anxieties frequently are quite severe. Planning, therefore, is neces- 
.sary for a smooth transition, from center to community. For this purpose, 
half-way houses, in which, the child maintains his relationships with the 
center but increases iiis communit}’’ contacts and icsponsibilities and 
assumes an increasing degree of freedom, liave proven very beneficial. 

The Family 

From the beginning of the treatment of the child to the final rehabili- 
tation, planning must include the family, in three interrelated aspects, 
the relief of guilt reactions; the development of a role for tlie family in 
the treatment process itself; and the preparation of the family foi the 
child’s ultimate return. 

Parents, placing a child in a residential treatment center, almost 
inevitablv experience feelings or failure and guilt. From these obvious 
defense mechanisms may emanate: denial, projection, self-recrimination, 
overprotection or rejection of the child, and maii}^ others. These mechan- 
isms may, and often do, result in specific behavioral patterns which 

interfere with the treatment of the child. 

The staff of the center must work with the family to alleviate the 
guilt by establishing confidence on the part of the parents in the pro- 
fessional integrity and judgment of the staff, and by developing a feeling 
of participation by the family in the child’s program. 

When the family constellation has been contributory to the child’s 
disturbance, efforts must be made to modify the environment to which 
he will, presumably, return. There are several ways in which this may be 
aided, as, for example : 

1. Removal of the child ma}^, in itself, be therapeutic for both the 
child and the parents ; 

2. Close communication between parents and center will, hopefully, 
assist the parents to a greater understanding of the child’s needs; 

3. Certain members of the family may be encouraged to seek treat- 
ment for themselves in their local community. 

Costs 

With its necessary individualized approach, wide program range, low 
student-staff ratio, and inclusion of high quality specialists, residential 
treatment programs are expensive for families in low and middle income 
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brackets. Because the program is necessarily costl)', the problem is not 
one of how to reduce costs, but of hou^ to help families meet the costs. 
It would appear to be obvious that one approach must be for states to 
establish tax-supported residential treatment centers. However, further 
elaboration indicates that tliis is not necessarily so. There is a drastic 
shortage of trained personnel, and the construction of additional facili- 
ties, without considerable increase in professional training programs, can 
onl)' exacerbate this problem. Also, the initial costs to provide adequate 
facilities are extremely high. 

It would, tlierefore, appear that first consideration might be given to 
the full utilization of existing facilities, both public and private, with 
families being given state financial aid for enrollment of tlieir children 
in the latter. This principle— “purchase of service” by states and other 
governmental agencies from private treatment centers — is gaining in- 
creasing acceptance. 

The necessity for investment of funds for the treatment of emotionally 
disturbed and mentally retarded children can gain public acceptance 
with recognition of the fact that untreated children are and will remain 
a public liability of considerable magnitude, whereas with indicated 
therapy — residential therapy being one of the treatments of choice — not 
only might a child cease to become a liability, but he has a reasonable 
chance of becoming a contributing member of society. 



The Cavalcade of Special Education 
for the Handicapped 

ROMAINE P. MACKIE 

A cavalcade is a procession in which there is usually mucli of glory 
to be seen. There are e.xciting sounds to be heard and there is action! 
In likening the movement of Special Education for the Handicapped to 
a cavalcade one imagines a procession currently made up of many con- 
tingents, marching with such dedication and power tliat this cavalcade 
promises to continue into the future with greater strength and with 
increased technical competence and skill. But it will continue to change 
as it has in the past. Even the kind of child who needs special education 
is constantly changing. Some handicapped conditions are being prevented. 

Other new ones are coming to light. 

Education of handicapped children did not begin in so spe^-tacular a 
way that it could have been described as a cavalcade or procession. It 
was the response to parents who came to schools and to community 
agencies asking for help. Some said, IVIy child can t hear, will you 
teach him to speak?” Some said, “My child does not see well enough to 
read ink print.” Others brought children in arms who could not walk, 
and still others had children who seemed to be mentally retarded. From 
all, the cardinal question was, “Caw my child get an education^” The 
response began in small ways in scattered parts of the world and was 
championed by individual courageous pioneers who believed unequivo- 
cally that children with handicaps could be educated. From small, 
scattered, but sound beginnings, through the years, these have developed 
a uniqueness and singularity of purpose which gives special education 
some of the characteristics of a procession. In the United States it has 
developed within the broad framework of our political, social structure 
as well as within general education. Here, as elsewhere in the world, it 
has been aided by many forces beyond rhe confines of professional educa- 
tion — forces concerned with the welfare of mankind. 

As we find ourselves in 1968 at the reviewing stand watching the 
cavalcade wr must ask: Who are the children considered handicapped 
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for education? What is the size of Special Education roda\ ? Wiierc did 
it originate? Who. be.<ides the children, are in th.e procession? Can one 
liear the steps of those wlio have traveled in this cavrdcade? More 
inijjortanth', can one anticipate the steps of tho.-:e wlio will walk in tjje 
j)r(icession in the future? Are there other lunnan welfare movements 
which will alter and help to .shape Special Education of the future? 
Are tiiere today thousasids of American children functioning as liamh- 
capj)cd who do not have true capacity handicaj)s but instead are simply 
the victims of environmental deprivation? Although many -sf these 
children are or .nay be labeled handicapped which of these really need 
special education for the handicapped? Are there new forces at work 
to helj) serve some of the.se children? 'I he importance of such questions 
cannot be shrugged aside because th.e fate of several million school-age 
children is at stake. 

And now back to the current reviewing stand. In the procession one 
sees important information on banners. ^Phis one .sa\'S that in the light 
of pic-sent knowledge and j)ractice, about 5,000,000 .sdiool-age cliildren 
in the United States are .so handicapj)cd by .serious physical, mental, 
emotional and ''or social problems that they require some form of Special 
Education. And 2 per cent are so highly gifted that some form of Special 
Education should be available to tiiem. Another banner says that by 1968 
almost half of tlie estimated number of handicapped children, between 
2 ai d 3 million, are in need of .some form of Special Education. Still 
another banner rejwrts that aj)pro\imately half the nation’s local public 
school systems now make some provision for the education of one or 
more types of e.xceptional children eith.er by maintaining a program or 
by providing for pupils in some other program, but only a relatively few 
have programs for all types of handicaps. Of the school districts that 
reported Special Education in 1963, two-thirds of them were relatively 
small districts, each with an enrollment of fewer than 5,000 pupils. 
This shows that Special Education is now reaching children outside the 
metropolitan areas in small communities. Expanding roles are also being 
played by residential .schools, both public and private, in the nation’s 
effort to giv" suitable opportunity to handicapped children.^ 

With the foregoing questions and these few statistics let us now flash 
back to the Ion" cavalcade and view it for (1) origin. (2) progre.ss and 
(3) new directions. 
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The Past . f 

Actuallv. a feu- iiandicapped children have been given opportiun.t>- tor 

education 'almost as far back as one can trace history, but in the early 
days such childreii u erc mainly the elite of the handicapped. 1 hey mere 
the sons and daughters of tb.c socially, politically pr-vilcged cla.sscs. 

In general, the plight of tlie handicapped has been a tragic one through 
the age.s. It was necessary for the able bodied to come to their aul in 

order for them to have a chance. 

As Frampton and Rowell staten m their sur\ej . 

“'File historv of the care and training of the handicapped must of 
necessity follow social and education trends rather than create tliem. 
i'he wounded do not form the advance guard for lui arnu. . . - 
With the liandicairped the-e are pliysical or mental barner.s to be 
crossed which do not e.\ist in normals. It is the crossing of these 
barriers that actually constitutes the special education o: the vaii- 
ous tj'pes of the handicapped. To cross such barneiS, t.ieir nature 

must be known. ... i i i 

“Having learned the piivsical or mental barrier to be crossed and 

something of its nature, the ne.xt step is to find a means o. crossing 
it In the work witli the blind, for e.vample. carved letters and other 
devices were invented and tried unsuccessfully until the advent of 
braille produced a medium by which the barrier of lost vision could 
ho 



One is tempted to repn-t many of the sad conditions in winch handi- 
capped persons have lived and died but these are well known facts of 
history. The .sorrow and. emptiness of their lives was usually due not 
to the brutality of their fellowmen but rather to the hardsliips of primi- 
tive peoples, who could not afford ^o care for such burdensome persons. 
It was also due in part to ignorance. The able bodied shunned the handi- 
capped because of psychological fear of tlie abnormal. This was a reflec- 
tion of g< ;ral social conditions. 

Time, however, will not permit further review of the world story. 
Let us look instead at the handicapped in the United State.s. Tiie efforts 
to give suitable opportunity, including education, m vast numbers of 
children is an expression of democracy at work and is fairly recent. 

In the LTnited States even in the days of the colonies and visibly in 
the eighteenth century a few individuals were pointing to the fact that 
some handicapped children could be educated. Pioneer Americans were 
influenced especially by the French and the English leaders. Some deaf 
and blind drew early attention and because their handicaps were so 
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visible, some found their way into a few residential institutions. In 
France, and especially as the result of the influence of the French Revo- 
lution there was some social recognition of tlic handicapped. In Britain 
and Germany tiiere were philr. uiiropists and pioneer educators and these 
persons influenced American leaders who studied in Europe. Samuel G. 
Flowe, the founder of the Perkins Institute for the Blind, and Thomas 
H. Gallaudtt, famous leader in behalf of the deaf, were American 
leaders. T liey studied and traveled in Europe and brought back ideas 
and skills. 

In the United States the Congressional enactment known as the 
Northwest Ordinance of 1 787 concerning the vast territories west of tlic 
01-io River contair.ed, am.ong others certain measures to protect public 
education and common schools. T hese measures, too far-reaching to be 
discussed here, gave education a forward thrust in American life which 
helped ijiestimably the development of the American culture and educa- 
tion. These measures were most certainly not conceived with the thought 
of aiding the handicapped but the inherent emphasis on the maintenance 
of public (common) scliools /as destined to help the handicapped later 
on. The fact that the Ordinance stressed public (common) .schools 
probably laid the foundation for eventual public .support of Special Edu- 
cation. As it worked out, the hantlic.'ipped began to be included and it 
soon became evident that the ta.sk of educating tliem was too enormous 
and too e.\pensive to be accomplished by private means. To illustrate the 
change in trend the early pioneer residential schools established in the 
East were private and were administered by boards of control. But west 
of the Ohio River, and by 1850. seve’-al states — notably Ohio, Virginia, 
Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois and IVIissouri — had established state sup- 
ported residential schools for at least one type of handicapped child. 
To accomplish this nvany pioneers stepped into the long procession to 
answer the pleas of parents. They carried banners designed to enlist 
support of citizens and especially state legislators. The handicapped 
child — the blind, the deaf — had a right to public education. A new atti- 
tude was beginning to develop. 

Units of the procession in behalf of public-day-school-in.struction were 
beginning to form in the late 1800’s. These units were in several states 
but they were still small and scattered and they could barely be heard 
and seen as the enormous elements of a glorious cavalcade. But their 
leaders were beginning to band together. There were pioneers in such 
places as Providence, Rliode Island, Chicago, New York and in Cali- 
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fornia. Tiiev undoubtedly said: if a deaf, blind, or even fecbk minded 
child can gain education in a residential school, can't somethmg be done 
b*. local schools for the th.ousands upon thousands of little ones uiio are 
no. in need of residential schools or even in need of 24-hour care but 
u-ho sit at home because they don’t hear, speak, sec, walk or behave wc 
enough to progress with th.e normal child? What about those with speech 
nroblems. mental deficiency', and the delinquent? They were beginning 
;.o understand what the parents of such cliildrcn weie pleading for. By 
rlie turn of tlie century a few local schools had made places for some o 

these pupils. . , 

People with interests *)ver and beyond educators and parents of the 

handicapped saw and heard the developing cavalcade. By the last decade 
of tlie nineteenth century the attention of some health authontiis had 
focused on children with tuberculosis, and other below par conditio^ 
and by 1900 a number of philanthropic activities had developed especially 
in the area of the orthopedic. Several pioneer phv-sicians played a leader- 
ship role at this time. They recogmV.ed the value of education in a total 
rehabilitation process, increased cooperation with school authorities and 
social workers in devising programs for children m wheel chairs, on 
braces and in need of therapies. Some teachers began to help in a tew 
cities by taking tlie .school to the hospital wards and even into the homes 
when no other opportunity for education was feasible. 

It is perhaps difficult for the present generation to realize how serious 
and how prevalent orthopedic and other below-par health conditions 
were and that thousands of children died from pulmonary tuberculosis, 
malnutrition, and that still other thousands were severely crippled in 
grotesque forms from poliomyelitis, tuberculosis of the bone and other 
orthopedic conditions. Of all the areas of the handicapped this was 
probably most in the forefront from about 1910 to 1940. 

In the midst of the philanthropic effort to help physically handicapped 
children came the first World War. Adult soldiers became health and 
orthopedic probleims— and the talents of outstanding physicians and 
welfare workers were turned to the tedious task of rehabilitating the 
war victims. Although unanticipated this proved a boon to children with 
phvsical handicaps. Public interest in physical restoration mounted and 
brought about a more enlightened attitude which extended especially to 
children and youth of school age. The dedication of talented people to 
the war-handicapped, together with new teclmical knowledge m treat- 
ment and care, was destined to aid all handicapped. 
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'I'he time was ripe. Ojiitingcnts of t!ie procession had begun in the 
second decade of tiie twentietli century to seciac state legislation which 
would not only assure financial aid fi some children in residential 
schools bur also in local sdiool systems. For e.vampic, both Ohio and 
New jersev were succe.ssful in enacting in 1917 state legislation in 
bchali of the eduentum of the crippled, in Ne»*.' ^"ork State siniila*' but 
wider legislatioji includeii all the physically handicapped. "Fiius the 
public trust for its handicapped children began to be statewide and a 
pattern for state education agesicy .support was set. 

Falling into the cavalcade one !;ears the footsteps of members of 
service clubs who pledge to liclp th.e movement and to aid in securing 
public laws and programs. Among them were Rotarians. Kiwanians, 
Shriners, Llks. Lions, and individual leaders, 'rhe.se attracted others and 
thus tlie philanthropic movement witln'n education grew. In the area of 
the crippled, the QJvio Society for Crippled (later the National Society) 
gave the cause a powerful impetus forwai'd. Its influence was and still 
is nationwide and international. 

During the first two decades of the twentieth century community 
efforts were also e.xtended to the mentally retarded. The Benet test, 
first published in 1906, and followed by the work of Goddard and 
'lernian in the United States, laid a foundation for classification of 
children for learning and opened tlie way especially for Special Educa- 
tion of the mentally retarded. 

By 1920 the United States Government’s Bureau of Education saw 
the CAVALCADE OF SPECIAL EDUCATION and made some 
surveys which throw new light on the movement.’’ The placards which 
they saw in the procession give a picture of the quantitative develop- 
ments. The reports also show uncertainties about the scope of the pro- 
gram and relevant terminology', both problems which remain even now. 
For example, one category surveyed was “feeble-minded and subnormal” 
(.some children and .some adults) in public and state institutions and in 
city day schools. The survey did not give a count of people, children and 
adults, but reported that by 1914 there were about 1100 instructors of 
the feeble-minded and subncnnal. One might infer from these statistics 
that the number of "pupils” was as many as 10,000, only a small per 
cent of those in need.-’’ In contrast the number of deaf pupds on the 
1914 statistics j)Iacard was more than 10.000 which was perliaps almost 
all the deaf children thus far identified.'’ 
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One is tempted to tarry with these figures. 'I'liey rcllect small begin- 
nings of less than 50 years ago and they pronounce loudly the task 
before the leaders of that day and since. 15ut growth was beginning to 
accumulate. 1 o illu.strate. similar Bureau of Education statistics on the 
mentallv retarded showed a triple increase in instructors during t.ie 
seven-vear period from about 1020 to 1^27. 'Ehe increase in instructors 
was four times as great in city day schools as in n^sidential institutions 
thus forecasting the rise of classes for the mentally retarded m public 
school systems. The day schools were supplementing the work of resi- 
dential institutions for the feeble minded by the organization of oppor- 
tunity classes. A beginning was also being made for the delinquents. 
The visiting teacher movement was pressing the schools to identify the 
emotionally disturbed and those who had serious social handicaps. 
Fascinating as these statistics are more time cannot be given to t.iem 
here. Instead attention should now focus on activities of pioneer leaders. 

In the third decade of this century a very important professional 
organization, The Coinidl for Exceptional Children, was formed. The 
banners it carried in the procession were for all types of handicapped 
children and for the highly gifted. The members of the organization 
were relatively few but they brought two new strengths to the proces- 
sion. One was dedication to teaching the child with a handicap. The 
other was their grass roots connection with people in almost all parts of 
the United States and Canada. They were destined to influence thou- 
sands of other teachers, laymen and legislators. 

The White House Conference of 1930 on Child Health and Protec- 
tion gave full play to the problem of handicapped and brought many 
new interests into the Cavalcade of Special Education. The Conference 
prepared and disseminated recommendations that were .so thoroughgoing 
as to constitute guidelines for action during many of the years that 
followed. Prior to the Conference, committees were at work on the 
broad topic of Child Health and Protection. These recommendations in 
behalf of the handicapped stressed the importance of early discovery; 
nursery schools and kindergarten education ; medical care ; research ; and 
the duty of local public schools for special classes, thus placing responsi- 
bility on all the nation’s scliools. In 1932 and 1933 two Conference 
reports were published specifically on the handicapped, one concerned 
with national, state and local organizations and the other the problem of 
both physically and mentally handicapped children.®- ® 

The enactment of the Social Security legislation in 1935 placed in the 
United States Childrens’ Bureau certain mandates for the health and 
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care of crippled cliildren. This resulted in services with federal aid in 
ever}' state. Because of these health services it became possible to speedily 
identify many more children in need of Special Education for the handi- 
capped. Thus the problem of the crippled child began to come under 
control, but other handicapped such as those with cerebral palsy came 
to light and gradually the Childrens’ Bureau e.\tended its services to 
all handicapped — the epileptic, the speech handicapped, the diabetic, even 
the mentally retarded. But t;vs long and happy stor}' cannot be told 
here. Its favorable influence on Special Education is so great as to be 
immeasurable. 

By mid-centur}', 1950, more people are stepping into the cavalcade 
and it is moving more rapidly. It can be seen! It is moving and being 
heard in American life. One observes the cavalcade in units or sections 
with its members carrying posters and taking on militant characteristics. 
They asked, “Do all children have the right to opportunity for educa- 
tion?” By this time dramatic change had occurred! The cavalcade is no 
longer motivated solely by sentiment, philanthropy, charity. It is moti- 
vated by the concept that all members of mankind have a right to human 
dignity, and to a sense of human worth ! As applied to children it means 
the right to healthy bodies, educated minds and social competence. More 
persons coming into the processio” represent enlarged grass roots inter- 
ests. Parents’ groups are forming. Professional educators are organizing 
(such as the United Cerebral Palsy Association), and older and estab- 
lished organizations such as the American Association on Mental Defi- 
ciency are expanding. 

At mid-century the procession was cheered and encouraged by another 
(1950) White House Conference on Children and Youth, called again 
by the President of the United States, which, among other things, 
reported the status of children in need of Special Education. The Con- 
ference again provided facts about handicapped children, pointing to the 
enormous gap between the number of children served and the number 
who appeared to be in need, then about 1 in 10, and reaffirmed through 
recommendations the citizens’ expectations of what could be done by 
public and private agencies. It also showed foresight by pointing to other 
childicn in our society whom the Conference described as disadvantaged. 
These children, the conferees said, were handicapped by environment. 
Thus, even then tlie war against poverty and environmental depriva- 
tions was beginning. 
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A very important group entered the long march about this time. It 
^vas destined to become the National Association for Retarded Children. 
It came in as a contingent of parents, a truly grass-roots effort, dedicate 
to the rights of their children and to the purpose of fostering research 
on mental retardation, and improving services-medical social and 
educational. The strengtii of this organization u'a- its unfailing rocus on 
the child. Its motives were gentle and humane. It was persistent and it 
has had far-reaching influence. Its journey was with many groups one of 
which was Special Education through which it helped not only the inen- 
tallv retarded but improved education for all children. Also at tne mid- 
century point the Council for Exceptional Children must be viewed 
again It is now a loud and effective segment of the Cavalcade. It had 
chapters in most states; it was holding professional nieetiiigs annually 
and Dublishine the professional “Journal for Exceptional C.iildren. 



1950 to 1970— The Current Period 

So much happened between 1950 and the present— that is to say, 
1968— that we should review the cavalcade as a whole during those Uvo 
decades. The period has been one both of attainme7it of new goals and 

the consolidation of old gains. ^ 

The most significant new development has been the changed ro^ of 
the federal government. The relevant alterations in the Office of Edu- 
cation’s function provide an example foi the discussion. 

Although attempts had been made to secure federal aid for education 
of handicapped children, at least since 1925, none was enacted unti 
1957. Until this date the Office of Education had been a consultative and 
information-giving agent but in that year influential groups (^pecially 
the National Association for Retarded Children) induced the Congress 
to earmark budget funds for research in mental retardation. This law, 
not previously implemented, was made active with a million dollar 
appropriation, two-thirds of which was for research in the education of 
the mentally retarded. Thus began the development of a nationwide 
search for new knowledge. 

Another nationwide problem which was holding back the development 
of educational progress was an acute shortage of qualified special edu- 
cators. It was so acute that no amount of money or legislation could 
solve the problem unless more persons were promptly trained to be 
special educators. The federal research funds had kindled new hope and 
so in the meetings of the local chapter of the Council for Exceptional 
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Children, in statewide conferences, in the chapter meetings of the 
National Association for Retarded, one person after another took the 
platform in behalf of federal aid to solve this problem. A'lembers of the 
proce-ssion went to Congre.ss and some testified at liearings. There was 
a struggle because most people in the nation still felt that the funding 
of education — all kinds of education — sliould be lelt to the states. But 
the banners for .scholarships carried by many segments of the great pro- 
ce.ssion had tlieir results. In 1958 just before the adjournment of Con- 
gress it passed P. L. 85.926 designed to Encourage Expansion of Teach- 
ing in the Education of jllentally Retarded Children tb.rough grants to 
institutions of higher learning and to state educational agencies. No 
appropriation was made po.ssible until 1959 when $1,000,000 was 
authorized. During this interval national leaders in the country met 
again and again to advise the U.b. Office of Education on the most 
effective use of funds. To make a long and dramatic story brief it was 
agreed that the financial aid should be used during the first year to train 
leaders, e.g. college instructor.s to teach the teachers, directors and 
supervisors to conduct state and local programs. In all about 150 gradu- 
ate students carefully selected by their states and institutions entered 
about 20 universities in the year 1959-1960. The plan was a wise one 
for nearly all the persons who received fellowships remained in Special 
Education. Today there are additional liundreds (and now in other 
areas of the liandicapped) who have more recently received similar 
fellowships, who are in positions of leadersliip. Thus the usefulness of 
the fellows trained under the federal program has been multiplied many 
times. From the beginning the program was a success! 

Today there are in the nation about 300 colleges and universities that 
offer at least a minimum sequence of professional preparation for 
teachers of one type of handicapped child, or for speech and liearing 
specialists. Due to the federal support for professional preparation and 
relevant, federally supported research, colleges and university programs 
have expanded and improved at a remarkable rate. 

The Mentally Retarded Act was soon followed by the passage of 
P. L. 87-276 to make available to children who are handicapped by 
deafness the specially trained teachers of the deaf needed to develop 
their abilities, and to make available to individuals suffering speech and 
hearing impairments, the specially trained speech pathologists and audio- 
logists needed to help them overcome their handicaps. The first two 
acts were categorical, that is, restricted to the mentally retarded or the 
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deaf, but they had been so successful that in the fall of 1963, the Con- 
gress broadened the scope of the legislation for Special Education in 
P. L. 88-164, to all the other traditional categories of the handicapped. 
And in 1966 P. L. 88.164, Section 301, Professional Personnel, gave 
e.\panded authority to prepare personnel not previously included : hearing 
and visually impaired, speech impaired, seriously emotionally disturbed, 
crippled and other health impaired, in addition to tlie already covered 
mentally retarded and deaf. 

While these federal programs were developing what was happening to 
the procession at the state and local level? Had there been a retrench- 
ment of effort as had been feai'ed? Actuallj* the reverse occurred. Pro- 
cessions within the states 'verc going to their own legislatures for state 
and local help. 

Whereas at mid-century although 41 states had some form of legisla- 
tion to aid local school districts, only 34 states included state financial 
participation. Today all states have laws which make it necessary for the 
state education agencies to aid local schools in providing Special Educa- 
tion for the handicapped. Even mor'e important, all have directors or 
supervisors of Special Education who give leadership to the programs 
throughout their states attd most carry on other programs such as in- 
service educatron. All have professional standards for specral educators 
in their states. 

Theoretrcallv specialized state laws might not have been needed for 
every state even by 1950 had compulsory attendance laws — but the 
handicaps of children created problems for the schools. The cost of edu- 
cating such children was higher than that of educating other pupils so 
rhat budgets needed protection. An even deeper problem e.xisted. The 
sdiools were not versatile enough nor did they have the resources to 
educate such children. Hence the special feature of education, the 
Education of the Handicapped, was born of necessity. It flourished as 
a boon to children and their parents. 

But with all this progress there is still a wide gap between the number 
of children in Special Education and the number requiring it. In 1963, 
when the Office of Education made a statistical survey about half the 
nation’s school systems either maintained a program of Special Educa- 
tion in one or more areas of the handicapped or made arrangements for 
pupils to be enrolled in a school system that did so. But these programs 
were most frequently limited to children who were mentally retarded or 
speech handicapped. 
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Let it be assumed roughly that in 1968 about 50 per cent of the num- 
ber of children in need of such a program have access to some kind 
of special education. Viewed historically, tin's is a remarkable achieve- 
ment but it could also be viewed otherwise as an indictment of our 
social progress. 

During the period under consideration— 1950 to 1970— social changes 
have occurred in the world and these are vigorously ex'pressed in our 
nation. In a period of such marked social change, education, that is 
instruction of the young in school, is bound to be altered. In the United 
States more is ex'pected of the American schools than ever before! Xlie 
mounting concern of parents and citizens is continually reflected in the 
magazines and newspapers of our times. Shall we say summarily, schools 
are changing in order to (1) improve the quality of instruction and (2) 
individualize the school curriculum so that it is more creatively suited to 
the needs and capacities of each child. Actually, special educators are 
fond of believing, and with considerable justification, that the special 
education emphasis on the individual child has spilled over into general 
education. 

But there are also other forces, human welfare forces, at work in 
society which have helped to shape American schools and to bring about 
favorable changes. One of these, related to the nationwide, anti-poverty 
thrust is sufficiently organized and active enough that it may also be 
thought of as the procession of the educationally disadvantaged. This 
procession is within general education, a part of a total welfare move- 
ment which is aimed at eradicating poverty and cultural deprivations 
and at improving opportunities for all. The procession is destined to 
benefit some persons who, although probably not truly handicapped in 
capacity, are functioning as if handicapped and more will be said about 
this matter later in this paper. 

The movement is aimed at making first-class citizens of slum dwellers, 
rural poor, the uneducated and the sick. The movement was long over- 
due. Its importance to the welfare of the Nation cannot be overdrama- 
tized for the strength of our democracy — of the Republic itself — 
depends upon the best possible development of all its people. It is not in 
keeping with the ideology of the United States of America to have vast 
numbers of below par citizens and especially those who because of 
poi'^erty, ignorance, poor health conditions, yes, and even inadequate, 
unsuitable schooling remain educationally disadvantaged. 
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This movement came into sharp focus when the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act was passed in 1964 and began to effect schoolage children 
directly through such programs as Head Start. 

Insofar as education is concerned i? became nationwide through the 
passage of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 (P. L. 
89.10). All of the titles of the Act are designed to bring changes and 
improvements to the schools but 1 itle I has most significance for today s 
discussion. It is frequenth' referred to as Compensatory Education which 
brings financial assistance for educationally disadvantaged children in 
local public schools in communities where th.ere is a concentration of 
low-income families. This program because of its ( 1 ) broad social pur- 
poses and (2) e.\tensive and nationwide funding (somewhat more than 
a billion dollars annually) is making a wide impact. The funds go 
directly to local educational agencies and thus immediately reach the 
children. Inno’/ation is encouraged, and the evaluation of programs is 
mandatory. 

As we stand at the reviewing stand of Special Education we see the 
impact of this nt\/ welfare oriented movement in all education. In its 
procession is a big banner calling attention to the several million children 
in these low income areas and their needs. Many of the children in the 
procession of the Title I community are not truly handicapped by capa- 
city. Fortunately, some new ways of meeting the children’s problems are 
developing. 

Traditionally, it seems fair to say that the philosophy of Education of 
the Handicapped has bc-en to try to help the individual child by adjusting 
him to his society. For example, if a child tested low in intelligence he 
might be trained to work in an occupation where he gave promise of 
functioning productively as a mentally ’ ^tarded adult. 

In the war on the Educationally Disadvantaged the effort is now 
focused on ?nass problems and with the idea that some of these environ- 
mental conditions can be altered and more people can be removed from 
the categories of the deprived or handicapped. 

True, the focus is not so much on the individual child. It is, in con- 
trast, a mass approach. It is on the problems in sub-standard environ- 
ments — illness and disease, poverty, ignorance, low education levels and 
on prevention. As one views this with the possibility of changing these 
environmental conditions it is necessary to take another look at the 
children in both processions, e.g. Education of Handicapped and Educa- 
tion of the Environmentally Deprived. 

Are substantial numbers of children functioning as handicapped chil- 
dren but who are not truly handicapped? 
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IVhat are the effects of poverty, deprivation in the home cnvironinent 
such c. no reading material, bilingualism; racial discrimination or simply 
different cultural backgrounds? Manj^ of the activities in schools in tlie 
United States, especially under compensator}- education, suggest tliat 
large mimbers of such cliildren, especially educable, mentally retarded 
children might function well — perhaps even better in sonic of these 
programs and thus never need to be labeled handicapped. Examples 
could also be drawn from other areas. Many children, h.andicappcd or 
suspected of being handicapped, have been found early in Head Start or 
Follow Through groups. Some, it has become evident, did not have 
capacity limitations — they were only functioning as h.andicappcd due to 
environment. It would be a gross error to evaluate such diildren as 
handicapped, the goals are different. 

Another relevant question relates to the changes going on in American 
scl’.ools. 

Is the modern school changing sufficiently to provide for large numbers 
of children who have functional handicaps due to cnviromncntal con- 
ditions? 

The answer is “Yes, in many places it is.” There is evidence that it is. 
Many schools are increasing diagnostic and medical services; reducing 
class size; adding teacher aides or volunteers, and enrolling pupils at 
an earlier school age. There are vacation schools and camps. There 
are after school recreation programs. There is more community and 
parent participation. Parents are brought into the schools as learners, 
aides and advisors. The modern school is changing. As special educators 
have often said, it is adopting many of the activities which have tradi- 
tionally made Special Education successful. 

The Future 

Ah ! There are people bold enough to step onto the reviewing stand 
and foretell the future of the Great Cavalcade of Special Education. 
They do not tell us how the new status will be achieved but they tell 
us some things the next decade may bring. What will be on the banners 
of 1969 to 1980? Let us look at a few. 

1. Here is a big banner in the Cavalcade which says every American 
child is to be appropriately educated. Thousands of citizens, singly, and 
in organizations, have fallen into the procession which marches toward 
this goal. The nation’s resources promise to support the movements 
which will give each child this right and reinforce him as a respecting, 
well-developed member of society. 
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^ The Cavalcade of Education of the Handicapped udiidi has done 
so much to improve the life of the haudicapped child and to free parenB 
of ‘milt and fear v/ill continue its glorious march. Its oanners arc there. 
It will, if it is fully wise, mingle with the other great proc^ions m 
American education struggling to gain a bet^r educanm. and hfe for 
tlic less fortunate. Special Education of the Handicapped has much W 
give to the anti-poverty programs in education and ‘t ^ 

from them. For e.vample, from its long e.vpcrience with individual dif- 
ferences and special curricular construction it has skills to pve to gen- 
eral education. From the new programs for Education of t.ie Environ- 
mentally Handicapped it has much to learn concerning the community 
and mass attempts to alter and prevent environmental dcpriv^twi^s 

3 Hie quantitative gap between the number oi handicapped children 
in need of something special from the schools and those who rcc^c it 
will in some way be closed before 1980. ihis will be accomphs^ied bj 
more careful placement of children, some m Special Education for the 
Handicapped and some in (kmeral Education in such Prog-ns^ Head 
Start, Compensatory Education and Follow Ihrough. It \v» i 
itself to those who appear after careful diagnosis to have true capacity 
handicaps such as limitation in mental ability, vision, heming, percep- 
tion, speech, neurological defects, multiple liandicaps and to children 
who arc so disturbed as to need a special education. . here will be many 
banners calling for help for emotionally disturbed children. 

4 The focus of the ne.\t decade will be increasingly on the improve- 
ment of Snecial Education. The need for this has been recognized, and in 
recent decades, new knowledge about the learning and devdopment of 
various kinds of handicapped people has become available. This is now 
In thn hands of the best prepared special educators and will be applied 



more scientifically during the ne.\t decade. , i 

5 There will likely be some resolution of terminology and classih- 
cation problems in Special Education probably with the effect of less 
program labeling of children for administrative purposes but more accu- 
rate description of the child’s problems. Special Education will work 
notably with General Education but also with leaders in other profes- 

6 Thousands upon thousands of children wdio wmuld have previously 
been classified as handicapped for education will not need to be so 
labeled but will find their way into some of the diversified programs 
within the main stream of General Education. Banners in their proces- 
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sion will carry slogans for children from the slums, the rural poor, the 
drop-outs, and minority groups. These are mainly the ones who in days 
gone by would have functioned as handicapped due to environmental 
deprivation. They will be screened more carefully before even being 
referred to Special Education. They will overcome through Head Start, 
Follow Through, Compensatory Education and even through Elemen- 
tary Education many problems which would have caused them to be 
labeled handicapped. The\’^ will acquire better language, systematic 
habits of living, better liealth and ways of life. Tlie whole improved 
community in which maiw of them live will contribute to tliis. 

7. In conclusion, the role of Special Education itself wiJ- need to 
alter rapidly. It has altered in the past. Some of the handicaps of bi'gone 
decades no longer plague us. New problems continue to come on the 
horizon. To maintain its vigor and its glory Special Education must 
assume the instruction of the children with serious education problems. 
Many are there with multiple handicaps, many who are seriously emo- 
tionally disturbed, others already delinquent with problems calling for 
resources beyond them. It must continue to search for scientific answers. 
It must stay close to the parents and other citizens dedicated to the enor- 
mous challenge of each child who requires a somewhat different educa- 
tion or something in addition to the usual kind of schooling. This is the 
challenge on the banners of the Cavalcade as it moves fonvard. 
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Behavior Principles in Special Education 

NORRIS G. HARING 

When we walk into a classroom for observation and are met wdth the 
almost over^vhelming task of rearranging the environment to establish 
conditions which promote more effective instruction, solutions are hardly 
comprehensible. Solutions seem not only difficult to envision but probably 
impossible in one effective step- That multitudes of teachers have been 
taught to approach the classroom behavior of children through an under- 
lying causal frame of reference makes the task of changing the b^ 
havior of chfldren to’ward improved patterns of performance difficult if 

not impossible. , 

An alternative to viewing behavior as representing some underlying 
cause, however, is a strategy' which encompasses procedures to identify, 
measure, and cliange systematically the events and conditions arranged to 
affect performance within the classroom. This strategy for changing be- 
havior, involving a number of specific responsibilities, incorporates es- 
tablished principles of learning that define lawful relationships between 
behavior and the immediate environment. 

There are two views of the behavior problem: the view of the dis- 
ordered behaviors observable in the child, and the view ot the disorder 
caused by these behaviors. One must begin with the premise that no 
behavior problem is totally unresolvable, with a formidable strategy' and 
with the cooperation of the administration and supporting school per- 
sonnel. The strategy of this talk is designed to guide the way, tactic by 
tactic, to modifj^ behavior toward concisely defined objectives. To facili- 
tate clarity of direction as well as content, several basic teaching premises 
and a set of terms will be presented. 

BASIC TEACHING PREMISES 

With the incorporation of four basic premises into the teacher’s pro- 
cedures, behavior modification within an educational setting can become 
an established fact, observable in the performance of the child. 

1. The teacher holds within her classroom all the power to change 
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thcfe behaviors from tlie inappropriate and disturbed behaviors 
slie observes to any bcliavior she wants, if she makes the correct 
responses in planning procedures and conducting the program. 

2. Correct teaclier responses in planning the conducting p^grams 
for behavior niodilK'ation require the systematic arrangement 
and presentation of classroom events, that i.s, stimuli temporally 
related to the cnild’s specified performance. 

3. Behavior modification requires the use of scientific procedures 
for measuring the performance of the pupil in order to evaluate 
tlie effectiveness of procedures arranged for the specific program 
for learning. 

4. Teachers can be more scientific. 

CLASSROOM VARIABLES 

These premises suggest that the teacher must become accustomed to 
a different, or possibly just a more accurate, view of the child in her 
classroom. She must ob.serve his behaviors and performances and all the 
things that happen in her classroom witli a more refined view in order 
to gain an awareness of th.e effect of these happening on the child’s per- 
formance. 

Depenaeni Variables 

Evervthing the child is observed to do in the classroom can be listed 
as his classroom behavior. Writing spelling words or arithmetic answers, 
pointing to a dioice of letters following auditory cues, picking up the 
correct object following verbal or written directions, talking to the 
teacher or to another child or to the cla.ss, jumping out of his seat, sharp- 
ening his pencil, throwing a paper plane, hitting another child, or staring 
out the window are all movements he makes, behaviors he exhibits in 
the classroom. 

Any instance of behavior observable from the child is a response. 
For e.xample, writing an answer, hitting a child, pronouncing a word, 
or cranking the handle of the pencil sharpener each represent one tink of 
behavior — one response. Turning a page in a book, raising one hand, 
pointing to the correct answer, smiling at another child are also each 
an e.xample of a unit of beliavior, i.e., one response. Each unit of be- 
havior has specific definable characteristics and the characteristics de- 
fined represent the topography of that unit. 

Any one of thase types uf responses can be made a number of times 
during an interval. During an arithmetic assignment, for e.xample, a 
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child can be observed to write many answers. If ^ 
resnnnses is similar in that they are made to the same tt'pe of 
problem, they can be ?ronned into a response class because they have 
similar topographies, similar definable physical chamcter.so«. For m- 
s taL, all answers to three-column, two-digit addmon problems mrght 
be considered as one response class. .411 hitting responses m.ght be g^P- 
cd into one response class, though hitting responses that v;uy m topog 
raphics could be considered different response chs&es. 

Indehendent Variables , 

'the cliild’s classroom environment is everything m the room that can 

be observed: the teacher and what she says and is observed to do the 
children individually and in various group arrangements, the words the 
children sav, their observable behavior, the books and matenals, assign- 
ments on the board, signs and posters and posted work, display equip 
ment, noises from inanimate objects, and furniture, closets, and cup 

Some things in the child’s environment are always constant. 
stance, the color of the walls is always the same, as are tlie lighting 
and temperature of the room. 'Hie clo.sets and cupboards are always in 
the same place, and in some school rooms the desks and chairs maintain 

immovable positions. , 

Easilv outnumbering the constants in the classroom, however, are the 

things ihat vary, that cliange in any number of ways, any number o 
times Think of the number of times a teacher speaks to a child, a a 
group, or the whole class. Tliink too of the number of movements she 
Lkes around the room each day, from child to child, froin cupboard to 
desk, from chdd to group, and innumerably more, rliink of the nmi.ber 
of times a child says or does something in the classroom or the "“^ej “ 
times a group of children make a verbal or physical movement. Eveo 
time a different book is put before the child, or a different pn^ of paper 
is given him to write on. or a piece of display equipment offers a new 
presentation, the child’s environment has varied. Fliese are all variables. 

rather than constants, in classroom environment. 

Ptnv phvsical event or condition within the classroom environment 
can be a sihnnlus to a child— ill constants and variables widiin the room, 
including the child’s own behavior, are stimuli to that child as vvell as 
to any other child and the teacher. Stimilus events can be viewed from 
many degrees of identifiable scope, from very microscopic to vert' macro- 
scopic. E.ich single action of the teacher, each arithmetic problem or 
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printed letter, each musical note, each tick of the clock, is a micioscopic 
stimulus event. Each school book, assignment, musical recording, or 
workbook page are viewable as more macroscopic stimulus events. 

All classroom events can be viewed as temporal events since b\^ occur- 
ring either before or after a specified response, the\- are related in time 
to that response. An arithmetic book placed on the child’s desk before 
he begins to write arithmetic answers or instructions given to the child 
before he begins reading a paragraph are stimuli which temporally occur 
before the writing or reading responses. Similarly, the teacher s re- 
primand following the child’s hitting another child is a stimulus which 
temporally follo^vs the hitting response, just as a spelling assignment 
following an art lesson is a stimulus which temporalh' follows the art 

lesson. 

Any such stimulus which is presented before the child makes the 
specified response is an antecedent stimulus event. Antecedent stimuli 
can be observed in many degrees of refinement. They can be observed 
grossly, as the type of material presented to the child before he begins 
a task (an arithmetic book, a workbook page in reading, or a list of 
spelling words). An antecedent event may also be viewed microscopically, 
as when defining the precise stimulus event which occurs before each sin- 
gle response observed. When identifying a microscopic antecedent event, 
the observer may note that many times this event may simply be the pre- 
vious response of the child. 

An}' event which occurs immediatel}' after the child makes a response 
is viewed as a subsequent stimulus event. For example, a “look from a 
peer” following the dropping of a pencil is a subsequent event to the 
child who dropped the pencil. Or again, a frown from the teacher is a 
subsequent event to whatever the child was doing immediately prior to 
the frown. As with antecedent events, observation of subsequent events 
can also range from a gross to a microscopic view depending on one’s 
purpose and/or skill. A gross view might be observation of the stimulus 
event which occurs when the child has completed an assignment. For 
example, if an art lesson immediately follows an English assignment, 
the art lesson is the subsequent stimulus event for the responses the child 
made during the English assignment. As another example, losing the 
opportunity for physical education class tomorrow because of too much 
screaming during the class today is the subsequent event which followed 
a half-hour of screaming. A subsequent event njay also be viewed micro- 
scopically, as when identifying the precise stimulus event which occurs 
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imniediatelv after each response emitted. Here agai.«, as \\hen ^ 
scopically identifying antceedent stimulus events. ^ 

tint the subsequent event follotvmg any response vvttl nn a sen« 

„ is sintply the ne« response. For tL s« 

writing answers to arithmetic problems at a rapid rate, the snbsequent 

pvent to one answer written is simply the next pro em. 

Further, each stimulus event actually has two 7' 

to each of the child’s re.sponses. Each stimulus event is (I) subsequent 
“ Sfr^Mionse Just made and (2) antecedent to the next response to be 

The child’s total classroom performance as well as all the many 
spenfic. tvpes of responses he makes each day are depeudea «rmto 
tha't result from the temporal arrangen-.eat r.f classroom ^ • 

illpeadeiit ourmWer. Measurement of the epen ent varmbteja 
specified type of response or performance irom the child) 
of the effect of the independent variables (stimulus events) u, 

“"oT-terms presented has been an attempt not only to 
promote a common base from which to proceed bin also “ P»'"' “ 
predictable relationships which become establislied between the c>>>W ^d 
L events and conditions within the environment that occur time 
with it. These interrelationships have been examined and have come be 

defined as principles of behavior. npressarv 

to consider the principles of behavior as the source of reliable informa- 
tion which can serve as a guide for the improvement of 
in special education. Tiie application of behavior pnnciples in the cte- 
oom requires incorporating systematic procedure of instruction. The 

refinements and improvements of instruction implicit utin^atiOT 
can come from increased precision made possible through the utilisation 
of procedures applied systematically tvith an instructiona cnvironmen 

based in behavior principles. 

PRINCIPLES OF behavior AS 
OBSERVED IN THE CLASSROOM 

Principles of behavior are statements of the lawfulness of behaviors 
observed under specific conditions. All the princip es of behav or to 
be mentioned will be relevant to reinforcement of behavior--to the 
consequences which follow a response or pattern of behavior, “floral 
psychology has shown that the consequence for making a response. 
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is, the event which temporally follows the behavior of interest, is a criti- 
cal variable in behavior acquisition. ^ 

Through specific arrangements of consequences following a specified 
response, the rate of occurrence of these responses can be increased, 
decreased, maintained, or extinguished predictably. By presenting sys- 
tematically a pleasant experience or event following a .specific response 
or pattern of response.s, the probability of the or.curance of the re.sponsc- 
increases. Such positive reinforcement has the effect of strengthening the 
probability of the occurrence of the response it follows. If the teachers 
attention, or her smile, or her statement of “good job” is a pleasant 
event for a child, the teacher can react to the child in one of these ways 
following a pattern of academic performance and predictably accelerate 
the child’s rate of performance. Th.e principle of positive reinforce- 
ment. then, is a statement of the type.s of consequence which should 
follow a specific behavior and a description of the effects on behavior 
this arrangement will have. 

The principle of positive reinforcement can be viewed as a very general 
principle which incorporates a number of sub-principles, all of which 
are de.scriptions either of conditions which bring about precise patterns 
of behavior or are descriptions of types of consequences which function 
as positive reinforcers generally. Preci.se patterns of behavior are brought 
about through specific arrangements in presenting reinforcement. It is 
not enough simply to present a pleasant event sometime after a pattern 
of behavior or a set of respomses occur, in order to establish the behavior 
efficiently. When a pattern of behavior is just becoming e.stablished, 
reinforcement needs to occur frequently so that responding will occur 
at a high, accurate rate. When a high rate has become established, then 
reinforcement of these responses is only necessary intermittently. For 
example, when a child rarely makes any reading responses, almost every 
respon.se he makes correctly to reading material should be reinforced if 
we want to increase his probability of reading more material. When he 
is reading at a high, accurate rate, then reinforcement need occur only 
intermittently. This, as yet, appears to be the mo.st efficient pattern 
of reinforcement for establishing and maintaining an efficient, steady 
rate of accurate performance. 

Specific types of events or conditions come to acquire .strength as 
positive rcinforcers and can be de.scribed in terms of the strength they pre- 
dictably acquire and how they come to influence behavior. The principles 
of conditioned reinforcement and generalized reinforcement explain the 
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enviror-mcntal .rrangemoB v.-Wch csMblish n «-,dc vancty “f 
evcnts, co.iditio.is, and our own .esponses as pte^nt events n n ■ . 
be used to increase the probability of respondins- t he human smile, 
p it on the bact. the aold star on a chart, the words in a book, are not 
‘.p-tially events which stregthen behavior, aithough for ...ost people they 
vain this strength when paired s«te.natically with consenuences already 
Consequently, they come to have enough strength to maintain 

most of our adult behavior. . j-a.- 

VcjufiVe rcmhrccmcnl is a principle of behavior describing conditions 

whici; strengthen the probability of the occurrence of a pattern of r - 
soonses through 'emoval of an aversive stimulus, arrangements wind 
lawfully produce escape and avoidance behaviors. Too many children m 
the classroom never begin working on an .assigninent uiiti t le ^ 

becomes verv stem. For these children, scolding, nagging or ™nie other 
averlive act redirects them back to work. Consequently, the tend er 
stops her prodding and quite soon many of the.se children a.e a .1 
observed not to be working. This is a predictable effect of ^ 

forcement. Children predictably respond to remove an aversive stimulus 
and when it is removed the nece.ssity to respond is also remove . 

The principle of c..f,ncthn. which describes environmental 
that predictably eliminate a pattern of behavior, is the final princjle 
be mentioned. Arranging events so that a positively 
sequence no longer follows a partia.lar response 
the elimination of that behavior. For example, 1. ' 

to attend to the child when he is shouting out or leaving his 
useful purpose or whispering to his neighbor, these behaviors will decrees 
I number and eventually almo.,t disappear if it is tne teacher s behav o 
that is niaintaining it. At the same time, the most efficiem proce ur 
the elimination of those beb-aviors inappropriate to the daffirooin 
concurrent positive reinforcement of another pattern 0 e “''“”'1 
compatible with responding inappropriately. Consequently, using pos 1 
reinforcement for responses made to ac,ademic maieria s is a goo coun 
procedure along with those applied to extinguish a behavior. 

Systematic Procedures _ . a:-,;nnc 

Behavior principles offer clear prescriptions for .^ranging cond.t 

in the environment to change behavior predictably. However, to effect a 
predictable change in behavior with these prescriptions, it is "“f “'T “ 
use a set of systematic trace, lures. As we concern ourselves with obser- 
vable behavior and observable conditions in the environment, it is neces- 
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sary to use sv'steniaticall}' procedures of direct observation, continuous 
measurement of the behavior of concern, and systematic manipulation of 
the environmental events thought to be effective for changing the be- 
havior. These procedures will be described onlj' briefly. 

Direct observation — Sj'Steinatic observation of behavior involves step- 
ping through several degrees of refinements in observation procedures 
which may first begin with describing narratively the behaviors obser\-ed 
and identifying specific behaviors of interest. Then, once the behavior 
selected as the target for further observation is identified it is defined 
by its precise topograph}^ so that units or cycles of its occurrence can be 
counted. Tlie occurrences of these units of behavior are then counted 
over time in order to determine the rate of occurrence. 

Continuoits measurement — ?v'Ieasurement of these responses requires 
that a response topography be selected which will maintain its compara- 
bility during clianges in environmental conditions even though response 
requirements increase in difficulty as academic materials naturally be- 
come more comple.\'. This facilitates the sensitivity of measurement neces- 
sary for precise evaluation of the effects of changes in contingencies and 
reinforcers. 

Systematic changes in environmental conditions — ^Event changes lead 
to the establishment of prescribed behavior patterns or sets of responses. 
Because behavior is lawful, because it develops lawfully from environ- 
mentally arranged conditions, the conditions which influence behavior 
can be determined if condition changes are introduced one at a time and 
held constant while measurement of performance is taken. A pattern of 
behavior may not initially register the effect of the temporally arranged 
conditions. Thus, to obtain a reliable measure of the degree of influence 
of one particular environmental condition, that condition must remain 
as introduced over a period of time. 

Contingency Management 

Applying behavior principles in the classroom using a systematic set 
of procedures is commonly referred to as contingency management, de- 
fined most precisely in terms of the systematic utilization of reinforcing 
events in relation to specified beliavior. Wide agreement has been reached 
on the observation that a child learns by the effect he has upon his en- 
vironment — on both the change he produces in his physical environment 
and on the temporal arrangement of events in his environment. The 
systematic application of contingencies of reinforcement to change be- 
havior in a specified direction is relatively recent in its systematic appli- 
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cation, finding its way into the classroom only within the past three or 
^our years (O’Leary & Becker, 1967; Birnbrauer, Wolf, Kidder, & 
Tague, 1965; Nolen, KiinKclniaiin, Sc Karing, 1967; Quay, 1966; Har- 
ing & Hauck, in press; Zimmerman & Zimmerman, 1962; Lovitt & 
Curtiss, 1968). In terms of tlie classroom there are three variables re- 
levant to the contingencies responsible for changing behavior: I) tlie 
occasion upon which behavior occurs, 2) the performance of concern, 
and 3) the consequence of behavior. Armed with this important informa- 
tion, the teacher can have a strong and predictable influence upon behavior 
by arranging conditions which facilitate tlie establishment of appropriate 
classroom behavior. The teacher accomplishes this responsibility first 
b}' making certain that consequences occur and that thejf occur under 
conditions which are optimal for producing the changes known as learn- 
ing. Once certain events can be seen to reinforce behavior, behavior can 
be changed by the teacher quite predictably. 

A pattern of behavior is concurrently influenced not onl}^ b}’^ the 
reinforcing consequence but also by the adjustment of the schedule 
(Feister & Skinner, 1957) upon which the reinforcing events are pre- 
sented. Attention to scheduling of reinforcement is critical to the acquisi- 
tion of a new pattern of behavior as well as to the maintenance of a 
strong and stable behavior pattern over long periods of time. The many 
investigations of reinforcement schedules have demonstrated several 
principles. As mentioned earlier, certain schedules, presenting reinforce- 
ment intermittently, have been found to maintain a high and stable rate 
of responding, observable in the classroom as a child hard at work. It 
is this important principle that promotes behavior appearing to be in- 
trinsically motivated, while actually it is the specific schedule of rein- 
forcement. Many observations of children cause teachers and other adults 
to make statements, such as, “He’s just a good boy,” “He is certainly 
conscientious about his work,” or “He naturall}' enjo}'S reading.” These 
statements serve to conceal the reinforcement histories of the children 
which have established the materials they respond to as conditioned re- 
inforcers and have made it possible to use more powerful reinforcers 
only once in a while. For most children in almost all classrooms accept- 
able rates of academic responding have been shaped and are maintained 
by the natural occurrences of reinforcing events from the classroom. 
There are other children, however, who exhibit a different reinforce- 
ment histortn These are children described as lazy or apathetic or who 
dislike reading or hate school. As with the children whose behavior looks 
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ver\* acceptable, these behaviors could be explained if a record were re- 
trievable of the effects of the cliild’s behavior upon the environment. 

Maxhnizhig Conditions for Learning 

There are certain very basic steps the teacher can take in setting up 
the most efficient, individuaHzed program to apply to a group of cliild- 
rcii. Here, th.e teacher must attend to two major variables of learning: 
1) to t’oe instructional materials, ami 2) to the consequences for respond- 
ing to die task, instructional materials to present at tlie child’s level of 
responding m.ay be anything from sand blocks to basal readers to spelling 
book-s to programmed reading materials. 'I hev* are introduced in order 
to bring out a specific resnonsc from the child, sucli as, writing a word 
for spelling, printing a letter in a programmed reading book, writing 
a number under an arithmetic problem, or feeling a sand block to deter- 
mine its shape. Instructional materials provide the cues to which the diild 
must respond. They are a major variable in learning. 

The second major variable for learning has been observable throughout 
our discussion of behavior principles in the cl.xssroom — that is, die 
consequences for responding. A program for die acquisition of any series 
of academic responses must move tlirough a number of successive ap- 
proximations toward the desired behavior pattern. In order to reacli this 
objective, an e.xtended series of reinforcing events must be handled by 
the teacher initially, followed later by procedures which bring die child 
to managing his own contingencies. 

Botli of tliese major variables require effective sequencing in their 
presentation in the classroom. It is extre.mely important to sequence 
academic materials to die child whicli permit liiiii to respond accurately. 
Materials should be sequenced wliicli guide him to making responses that 
succe.ssivel\f approximate the terminal skills expected of him. At no time 
under these conditions is lie expected to make a response too difficult for 
him. It is just as important to .sequence reinforcement to the child and 
it becomes more critical for tlie teacher as slie is less prepared to respond. 
Wlien botli of these variables are attended to systematically, we come 
closer to maximizing accurate and efficient learning. 

PRACTICAL EXAMPLES OF THE APPLICATION OF BEHAVIOR 
PRINCIPLES IN THE REMEDIAL SETTING 

Over the next several years many claj^sroom programs in whicli be- 
havior principles are si'stematically applied will become evident. At the 
present time only a few programs have developed to serve as models, 
models which at best are crude approximations to the refinements which 
should materialize. 
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hidivuliializcd Rcadwz Program , o tr • ,,r for 

An iiulividualized reading program (Hauck & Haring, • ) 
wcm-four stuJcnB in a regular dasroom pruv.des an 
of the application of beliavior principles to the cteroom .t-iin 
pro»ra n the teacher carried out the responsibilmes involved «itn cuin„ 
and°reinforcing responses, and with nie.asurmg 

ing contingencies. Several features of this program hold particuhr inter 
est in these developmental stages of contingency management. First, 
basal readers were used rather than programmed 
dents from the reading program 

ure and record response information from each child. Ihm , ‘ 

selected a reinforcing consccpience having broad reinforcing st.en^ 
and one that was easy to dispense. Fourth, a package 
troduced with which the teacher initially could obtain a relnable bjS 
line nicasurement of pcrforiimnce from wlndi further program eva 

tion could commence. , , , , 

Each student was provided a bas.al reader at his own readm, 
idth assignments programmed to allow measiireraent of reading re^omses 
in observable, comparable units, 'llie thirti-niinute reading s^ion in- 
cluded silent .and oral reading of a word list emphasiamg discrimination 
of word parts, silent reading of sets of pages, oral reading of lines of 
print, and comprehension questions. Reading assignments were iramed 
L equal respome units so that the smdent .silently read tl.r» pages o 
text answered a comprehension question, orally read eight ines o prm 
to the pupil monitor, and then turned to the nevt set of pages to respond 

"’students were assigned to pupil monitors who read .at least several 

stories ahead of them and during the course of the , 

served as a pupil monitor. Most of the monitor’s responsibilities imolved 
response measurement, such as measuring and recording rate and accuraq- 
of or.al reading and accuracy of comprehension .and word disci in, mation. 
Thorough t- aining of the monitor was the critical feature ot the program 
Following eacli session students determined p'™ 

and accuracy, then plotted the data on graphs displayed on the wall. 
Performance rate exhibiting improvement or maintenance of a previously 
high rate earned the opportunitj’ for extra recess or physical education. 

The role of the cla.<;sroom teacher in this program was to provi e 
information on unknown words to individual students upon request 
during silent reading, to check on the accmucy of pupil monitors as .hey 
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conduct tlieir responsibilities, and to use performance data for making 
decisions about the efiectiveness of contingencies for eacli diild. 

Results of performance data for this large group of children clearl}*^ 
exhibited the feasibilitt' and effectiveness of group management 1) for 
individualizing instruction and rate of progress. 2) for evaluating effec- 
tiveness of conditions through direct performance measurement, and 
3) for establisliing a reading program obviously reinforcing to the child- 
ren involved. IV’Iarked changes in the patterns of reading performance 
were observable when contingencies required average or better perform- 
ance. Variable rates of performance were stabilized, low rates of perform- 
ance were improved, and high rates were maintained. Performance be- 
came so efficient that students t\'pical!y progre.ssed through several basal 
readers in less than a month. Long-term retention of content was almost 
100 %. 

Maxficld Su7iimcr Program 

Tlie Summer Program (Haring, Hauck, Starr, 1968) in remedial 
reading and math at Maxfield Elementary School primarily for regular 
class children serves as an example of a total school program designed 
to incorporate the principles of behavior and is a second approximation 
of the application of necessary systematic procedures. This program, 
again, should be viewed as an early approximation to the type of school 
program that should be functioning for each child. Generally, the de- 
scription can proceed in terms of the application of principles of be- 
havior, utilization of systematic procedures, refinements in modification 
procedures introduced during the program, and performance data of 
the children. 

The Summer Program for two hundred children in grades kinder- 
garten through eighth was designed to provide programmed sequencing 
of reading and math materials to facilitate a low rate of error. Positive 
reinforcement was presented for correct responses in each of three differ- 
ent materials for strengthening and maintaining patterns of responding. 
The principle of extinction was applied to inappropriate behavior by 
withholding positive reinforcement for behaviors that should not recur. 
In other words, talking out, out-of-seat, and other similarly inappropriate 
behaviors were ignored, short of allowing damage to others or to per- 
formance data. Negative reinforcement was avoided. The classrooms 
were arranged in two basic areas : a work area and an activity area con- 
taining many pleasant games, crafts, and art supplies. Children earned 
tlie opportunity to engage in these activities following performance 
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whicli showed improvement in rate or maintenance of a high accurate 
rate. 

£ach teacher applied the sj'stematic set of procedures, described earlier, 
to the obser\fable behaviors and conditions for learning in the classroom. 
Correct and incorrect academic re.spon£es were counted and reco.»-ded 
and rate was determined and graphed. Children a.ssumed responsibilities 
of recording as soon as they acquired the skill. Performance was con- 
tinuously measured as conditions changed in tlse classroom to evaluate 
the effects of these changes on the evident clianges in child performance. 
After observing child performance for a week under conditions which 
specifically cued and reinforced responses, the teacher, using the response 
data of the child, made decisions about necessary changes in contingencies. 
That is, she decided which children were well motivated to work accu- 
rately and efficiently under present conditions and which children would 
require revision in kind or amount of reinforcement. 

As precise contingencies became established between performance and 
the opportunity for time to engage in self-chosen activities within the 
Summ.er Program, many childrc.n exhibited marked changes in perform- 
ance patterns. Changes in social behaviors were just as evident — be- 
havioral changes which were the first to give great relief to the teacher. 
Children who left the room at a high rate, walked the ledges of the 
coatracks in the hall, dropped articles from the window, and shouted 
loudly in class at the beginning of the program showed remarkable 
changes in behavior when classroom conditions made it more reinforcing 
to respond to reading material than to respond to something else. Marked 
changes in behavior management skills also becam.e very evident in the 
teachers, a change they were the first to admit. 

SUMMARY 

Both the Beiiewood Reading Program and the Maxfield Summer 
Program provided significant and interesting implications for extensions 
and refinements of the procedures used as well as for the educational 
growth of the child. The programs themselves, the efforts such program- 
ming requires — especially in the early stages — and the results obtained 
in terms of performance and skill development underscore the importance 
of Three P’s of Education. For effective instruction and for respectable 
growth in the field of education, educators must come to recognize and 
incorporate into their instructional routine: 1) systematic procedures; 
2) professional ethics; and 3) pride of teaching. 
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Systematic procedures — 'file importance of systematic procedures, 
especially as they adhere to the application of bcliavior principles in tlie 
classroom, has already been discussed and c.>:amplcs of their application 
provided. Further discussion is not necessary e.\cept to emphasize that 
systematic procedures provide the educator with effective instruction, 
reliable information, and significant skill development. 

Professional ethics — Professional ethics, although not yet described, 
are inherent in the conduct of these procedures and the principles they 
apply. Professional ethics are facilitated and observable when promoting 
or incorporating procedures whicli facilitate learning. To see that chil- 
dren learn is the ultimate re.sponsibility of educators. 7’his responsibility 
requires effective program planning in the cla.ssroom and effective train- 
ing in the colleges as well as in-service training in the schools. The 
lawfulness of beb.avior has been demonstrated a thousandfold. It is, 
therefore, our ethical responsibilitt' to insure that these results materialize 
in e.\’tensions to tlie classroom and to professional preparation. If edu- 
cators do not accept their professional responsibility for maximizing the 
effects of conditions which can be brought to bear on performance, the 
door is left open for haphazard learning experiences and deficits in skill 
development. 

It is tiie further ethical responsibilit}' of educators to make educational 
decisions based on the performance data of the child. Reliable data must 
be collected and interpreted objectiveh^. Information sent out for public 
consideration must e.specially be based on behavioral data from the child. 
This emphasis does not in any way lessen the importance of educational 
decision-making in the classroom with response data from the child. 
Education as a system is ethical, and if an educator is adhering to pro- 
cedures which facilitate effective learning, he is professionally ethical. 

Pride of teaching — Pride of teaching can be described by each of us 
in many ways, but primarily it comes through effect, planning, and prog- 
ress which has already been discussed. When effort is taken for effective 
instruction and the observable results are child progress in learning, we 
have before us four representations of pride in teaching: the planning, 
effort, evaluation, and effectiveness, 
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Psychology, Education, Special Education: 
Priorities and Territories 

JACK I. BARDON 

The older and more experienced I become, the more I realize that 
certain trutlis are, indeed, self-evident. Although m3' education included 
the usual amounts of exposure to pliilosoph}', foreign languages, histor>', 
literature, and ps3'cholog\'. man}' of tlie lessons one is supposed to learn 
from a liberal education reached me late. I knew the words but did not 
alwa}'s know the meaning of tlie words. I suppose this is wliat tlie devel- 
opment of maturit}' is all about. 

For instance, I had learned the usual pat phrases and large generaliza- 
tions \vhicli represent tlie distilled wisdom of tlie ages: that all is not 
what it seems to be ; that what we sa}' and what we do are not necessarily^ 
the same. I also learned that beaut}' is in the eye of the beholder and 
that truth is in the mind of the believer. I learned, further, that emo- 
tions — feelings — influence intellect, whether we acknowledge the rela- 
tionship between the two or not. Finally, for my purposes here today, I 
learned that we cannot think of ourselves apart from the words we use 
to e.xpress ourselves. Our language — the terms by which we describe 
ourselves — is a powerful influence in shaping what we come to think we 
are as persons. 

The generalizations I have just recited were spewed back by me in 
one form or another on numerous e.\aminations in college and graduate 
school. But somewhere along the line, the words became working con- 
cepts and principles by which I was able to evaluate and get perspective 
on my own personal place in the world, and the effort to do so con- 
tinues. 

I suppose each of us goes through some process equivalent to what I 
have just described. First one learns something; then what one learns 
becomes assimilated into self as the checks and balances of experience 
take place over a period of time. And so we grow up, hopefully growing 
wiser — if not brighter — over the years. 

One would suppose that what happens to most of us personally would 
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have its counterpart in our professional lives and :n the professional 
groups and the institutions in which we work. That is, that professionals, 
professions, and societal institutions would also go through a maturing 
process based on decreasing self-delusion, and its antithesis — insight. I 
am afraid I see no evidence, currently, that the professions we represent 
have reached that state of maturity wliere self-acceptance and wlu)Jesome 
perspective are part of the professions’ contribution to the development 
of its members. Although as individuals many of us know who we are 
and have effectively related ourselves to others, as p -ofe.ssional workers, 
we and the groups to which we belong have not. 

Today, I want to talk only about those groups which directly influ- 
ence our professional lives — namely, psychology, education, and special 
education. And I want to be constructively critical, in the way that a 
member of the “in-group” can. I want to see if my aforementioned little 
“truths” when applied to these professional areas might afford some 
perspective on our failures as well as our successes. 

I would venture to guess that our verbalized and felt commitments 
are, collectively, to the further understanding of human behavior, the 
alleviation of distress in human affairs, and the improvement of the edu- 
cation of children, including children with special problems. I would 
also guess that perhaps a majoritj' of our efforts are spent in self- 
aggrandizement, protecting our roles from the inroads of other specialists, 
defending our right to exist; in preoccupation with the details, parapher- 
nalia and paper work involved in carrying out our functions. For this 
reason, concern with priorities and territories becomes important, if only 
so that we ultimately can concern ourselves with them less and get on 
with the business of improving education. 

Eli Bower (1954) has said, “Professional competency and leadership 
lie not so much in doing one’s job well but in understanding the primary 
purpose of what one is doing and its place in the scheme of things.” 
Elsewhere, with reference particularly to school psychologists, I have 
said (Bardon, 1968) that we tend to talk about what we do when the 
question asked us is about what we are ; that is, we talk about our roles 
rather than our goals. Our very attempt to understand ourselves as 
professionals has led us to attempt to examine our unique contributions, 
and we have typically done so by describing the actions and movements 
we make during our working day. Many of us, I am sure, have worked 
in a school building where the administrator — the school principal — has 
reached an exaggerated point in his operational definition of education. 
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This principal has confused purpose with practice so th.at his criteria for 
successful education of the children in his building are based on the 
neatness of the cIa«?srooins. the orderliness of the office files, the prcinpt- 
ness of the school buses, the number of special assemblies held, and the 
atterdance count at the P.T.A. meetings. While his concerns for opera- 
tion are nccc-ssarx' .md important and even tangentially related to the 
education of children, they are supposed to be engaged in for ulterior 
reasons, and if these reasons are not kept in mind, they are replaced by 
other reasons nor well articulated. Tims, our principal stands up before 
h.is P.T.A. group and talks about education for future living, creativity 
in education, teaching decision-making and the democratic process. But 
his operations belie his words. The school’s philosophy of education, 
neatly mimeographed on school stationer}’^ and passed out to all new 
teachers, has little relevance to what takes place in the self-contained 
sixth-grade cl;.ss in that particular school building. As we all know, and 
I stated earlier, all is not what it seems to be. What we do and what we 
sa}' are not necessarily the same. 

As practitioners, those of us who have chosen to work in the schools, 
are, in my opinion, especiall}'^ vulnerable to operational ism. To be a 
“school” ps3ThoIogist, or to be a “special” educator implies at the very 
least that one has multiple professional allegiances and commitments. 
We have some special role to play in a setting which incorpomtes us 
into its activities on the assumption that we practice our specialties while 
at the same time we live by the rules of the institutional setting which 
employs us. In this setting, it is too eas}" for us to avoid questions having 
to do with “why” — the goals of our roles — and to fall back on our spe- 
cial practices as the reasons for our existence. 

It is an all too common practice for school j)sychoIogists to think of 
testing as the reason for their being in the schools, when the real reasons 
ma)'^, in part, have something to do with the identification and descrip- 
tion of children who have failed to benefit from the schools’ educational 
procedures as practiced. To carry this even further, the identification 
and description of children who do not benefit from schooling may really 
be related ultimately to an attempt to improve or change the educational 
setting so that the setting can incorporate procedures and approaches 
which obviate the need for testing. For the school psychologist to become 
preoccupied with testing, as such, to defend his right to give these tests 
against all others, to become involved almost exclusively in the details 
of test-giving and test-result-reporting, is to confuse doing with being. 
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It is all too common for some special educators, cspeciallj with regard 
to the mentally retarded and tlie neurologically impaired, to think of 
special classes as the reason for tlieir being in the schools, when the real 
reasons deal more broadly with the education of childrei: with defects, 
or problems which make education as generally practiced more difficult 
for them. In the face of mounting evidence that segregation of children 
with special problems presents these ciiihiren with additional special 
problems and does not ahvays provide either the necessary incentives for 
learning or the techniques required to assist learning, it is my view that 
too many special educators have preoccupied themselves and defined 
themselves as “special class” people. Like the school psychologist who is 
a tester, tile special educator who is a special class person has addressed 
himself to what he does rather than why he does wliat he doe.s— why lie 

is in the schools. . t r j • 

There is another related problem which bears e.xamination. I find it 

increasingly difficult to talk about specialists— educators, school psycholo- 
gists, social ^vorkers, guidance counselors, or ^vhat have you— when my 
frame of reference lias to do with goals of the lielpmg specialties, or the 

purposes of practice. 

In order to intelligently discuss purposes, methods, techniques, and 
ideas as they relate to the understanding and the improvement of the 
human condition, it is necessary to talk about special education, school 
psychology, social work, guidance. I do not think I playing with 
words. The practitioner is a variable. It is the practitioner’s assignment 
to bring to bear on the problems with which he is presented some body 
of knowledge and skills, developed from the ba.se of a discipline or sub- 
discipline -which is, relatively speaking, a constant. The practitioner is 
an instrument by which knowledge is brought to bear on the solution 
of problems. Tlie specific methods used by the practitioner are only 
important as they reflect .specific knowledge, based on training and edu- 
cation, which has made the practitioner privy to these knowledges and 
skills. To say, therefore, that a person is a special educator, or a school 
psychologist is, in effect, to say that this person is a transmitter and inter- 
preter of content and skills. Specialists will vary — and should var>^ in 
the ways in which they act in order to make their knowledge communi- 
cable and useful. 

If I may be permitted an analogy— the practitioner may be likened to 
a TV set; the speciality to the TV program. The practitioner is the 
medium; the specialty is the message. And we are in grave danger of 
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becoming what Marshall McLuhan believes is happening; that is to sa}', 
the medium is the message. If this becomes e.\'clusivel3^ so for educa- 
tionally related .specialists — that the practitioner becomes everything — I 
believe we will be in danger of losing track of the message entirelj' — that 
is, the content, the discipline from which we draw sustenance. 

Let me tell 3'ou what I think has happened to us, at this point in time. 
That part of education which is not concerned with subject matter per 
se (for e.Kainple, English grammar, algebra, world history) has its 
primary base in ps3'cholog3\ The processes of teaching and learning, the 
psychology of individual differences, perception, cognition, group interac- 
tion, and many many other areas of psychology have become the ground 
for which specific subject matter in education is the figure. In the ele- 
mentary 3'ears of schooling and in special education where individual 
differences and special problems in learning are of immediate, compelling 
concern, ps3'cholog3- is even more pronounced as the base discipline than 
at the secondary level or in higher education. 

As schools began to pay heed to individual differences and began to 
take seriously the tenet that educational methodology and content varied, 
with a host of individual variables, both school psychology and special 
education grew and developed. (So did other educational specialties, but 
they are not our immediate concern at this time.) Both school psychology 
and special education were greacly enhanced by social pressures, pri- 
marily from parent groups representing children who were having prob- 
lems in development and in education, pressures which were subsequently 
translated in a number of states into legislative action. As will happen 
with legislative action, the specifics of the laws reflected, at the time of 
enactment, the current view of what was best for the children for whom 
the law was enacted. The net effect in many instances has been to fix 
practice by law, or at least to suggest practice through guidelines. So in 
some states, we work in teams, or we don’t get state reimbursement. We 
have mandated role differences and assigned specific assignments to 
specific specialists. We have special classes. We have six, or nine, or 
eleven categories of handicappedness. I am .sure you can think of many 
more examples. Often, persons employed to help enact these laws have 
accepted and, in fact, were taught by institutions of higher education, 
that practice according to the law was the message. The platitudes about 
the meaning of the services performed abound, but, in my view, it 
appears that laws and custom have carried more weight than evidence 
and knowledge in determining what we do. 
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Both in school psycl»oIog\' and in special education, despite legislation — 
and nia\’be even because of it — acceptance b}' other related specialists in 
both psychology' and education has been difficult to gain. It is not by 
chance that so many of us have had to practice in basement offices or in 
converted storage rooms much too small for adequate classroom activity. 
With resistance comes counterresistance. With counterresistance comes 
rigidity. When we feel under attack, we, of course, will try to defend 
ourselves. When we are told that our instruments are no good or that 
no one is helped by the “dumb” class, we band together and seek out 
others who will tell us our instruments are good and that our class for 
the retarded docs help its pupils. We also seek status because it is not 
given to us easily in the setting in which we have chosen to work — the 
school. Status is best found in professionalism. And so, we seek to form 
professional groups and organizations which help us not only to grow 
and thrive, but, really, to survive. Professionalism — or the quest for it — 
involves something like self-identity. Self-identity involves distinction 
from others. And I think that both special education and school psycho- 
logy in the dynamics of their attempts to find tliemselves, as Fve just 
described, have lost track of their base discipline, psy^chology^ especially 
psychology' as applied to education. 

The dilemma has, in another context, been well stated. C. Winfield 
Scott in his presidential address to the American Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association in 1967 said, “We do not . . . openly and frankly 
recognize our dependence on psychology. Instead we exhibit the kind of 
behavior that often characterizes an adolescent’s attitudes toward his 
parents. The main characteristics of this behavior are a determined show 
of independence with a strong undercurrent, often reaching the surface, 
of dependence and desire to model.” 

I would clarify and add furth.er that we sometimes engage in open 
antagonism to and denial of dependence upon the base discipline of 
psychology while at the same time we borrow liberally from it, translat- 
ing it into our specialty jargon. As we all know, denial is a particularly 
virulent form of defense mechanism because it is so close to loss of 
reality. Professional and disciplinary denial is no less dangerous than 
personal denial. 

At this point, I can no longer lump school psychology and special edu- 
cation together. There are some unique problems which need separate 
consideration. 
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Special education, to my way of thinking, has not really directly faced 
or been concerned with its dependence on base disciplines — especially 
psycholog)' — for its content and niethodolog)*, Rath.er its major battles 
have been fought with the amorphous education., the huge enterprise 
without whLh special education could not exist, \^^ien a specialty must 
a.sk itself over and over again, as I think we have, “What is so special 
about special education.” it is certainly struggling for an identity apart 
from its parent group and has serictu self-doubts. 

While special education is very much a part of American education 
in its afnliation and organization, it is related to ps 3 'cholr.g)' — ^and other 
beliavioral sciences — for its basic content and premises. The Council for 
E.xceptionai Children is a part of the National Education Association. 
Departments of Special Education are typically in sch.ools of education, 
rarely ir. departments of educational psycholog)', and never, in my 
e.xperiencc in departments of p.sycholog)'. It has been my experience and 
the e.xperience of others with whom I have discus.«ed the matter, that 
many leaders including Council of Exceptional Children officials, U.S- 
Office of Education personnel, university special educ-ation department 
heads, and special education administrators are often openly antagonistic 
to psycholog)' as a .'.cience, and even more so to p.sychologists as special 
educators. They disavow, or do not recognize, their heritage and the 
basic nature of their activities, and are suspicious of those who do. 

In an attempt to document these remarks I did a little study. I 
emphasize “little” because the study is ba.sed on quc-stionable sampling 
and is subject to my own reliability as an interpreter of the data involved. 
Neverthele.ss, here’s what I did. I picked out ten issues of the journal 
Exceptional Children, the official publication of the Council for Excep- 
tional Children. The issues were chosen in no special manner from the 
volumes of 1965 through 1968. 1 did eliminate from consideration special 
issues, such as one which contained articles almost entirely devoted to 
legislation and written mostly by U.S. Office of Education staff personnel. 

I counted, in the ten issues used, 77 articles by 126 authors. Using 
author titles and affiliations, I came up with these findings. Fift 5 ’’-two, 
or 41 per cent of the authors, were listed in the 1967 directory of the 
American Psychological Association or else had the word “psychologist” 
in their titles. Forty, or 31 per cent, were listed as special education 
professors, special education teachers, or special education administrators 
at a variety of levels. I tried to be very lenient about this category and 
when in doubt I cast my vote for special education. The remaining 34 
authors were a mixture of physicians, speech therapists, .social workers, 
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physiologists, librarians, and laymen. There were three 1 simply could 
not classify. 

Now. if tliis little survey means anytliing at all — and I am certainly 
not presenting it a.« proof-positive of anything — tlien p.sychologists appear 
to form the one group which makes the g.eatest contribution to the 
lite.ratui'c of the field — in rcscarcli, demonstration, and tlieory. Spedal 
education people not afiiliated with psychology' constitute only 3 1 per cent 
of the contributors. In all. 69 per cent of tlie contributors are not special 
educators or arc sjjccial educators with strong psychological afiiliation. 
Yet, I continue to maintain tliat organized special education at national, 
regional, and local levels appears to act as though my findings are not 
true. Rather, they .see tlienuielves as another curriculum in education or 
as a separate group who must fight off all comers. 

To compound tlie problem further, afiiliation witli education presents 
serious identity problems of its own. Education constantly* struggles to 
establish itself as a discipline in its own riglit. All one has to do is to 
become affiliated witli a school of education in a university' to realize the 
e.vtent to wliicli education Is regarded by outsiders as a practice-area for 
other disciplines. And, as a psy'chologist totally committed to education, 
I must admit to some concerns, .«hared by others, as to the nature of 
some of wliat passes for content and .skill-training in education. For 
instance, much as I have tried, I cannot understand maiw courses in 
curriculum and instruction e.\cept as applications of behavioral science 
thinking to the problems of curriculum development and presentation, 
and it has crossed my' mind more than once tliat sucli courses might better 
be tauglit as psychology' courses, or sociology' courses. Now, if education 
is a sliaky discipline, and special education asks it.«elf win' it is special, 
any group whicli sets itself up as a professional group in the name of 
special education has built-in problems. The major problem, ba.sed on my 
analy'sis, would probably' be an ambivalent .stand between professionalism 
with all that tin's implies and unionism with all that it implies. The 
question of whether professionali.sm or unionism are good or bad is not 
at i.ssiie here. Rather, what is at issue is how certain specialists come to 
view themselves, how the specialty develops, and what the specialty 
stands for. 

To turn now to school p.sychology', the divergence between base disci- 
pline and .specialty practice here is a very serious one. As many of you 
know, any'one who.se primary identity is that of a school psychologist 
lives professionally in a .shadow area between two or more worlds. In 
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educational circles, he is a psychologist ; in psychological circles, he is an 
educator. If he waiits prestige, he calls himself a clinical psydiologist or 
even an educational psydiologist, whidi shows you how desperate one 
can get! He is mandated by state law in some states. What he studies 
and what skills he learns are most often determined by state departments 
of education ratlier than by graduate departments of psychologj' in uni- 
versities or bv the profession itself. Guidelines for his prorcssional prac- 
tice are legislated or are determined locally by nonpsycnologists through 
boards of education and scliool administrations. Until quite recently, if 
he wanted to specialize in his area at the doctoral level, he almost alwai^ 
had to take iiis degree in some other specialty because there were so few 
doctoral programs in school psydiologj'. Tlie funding agenci^ of the 
United States government and private philanthropic organizations have 
given only token support to the specialty. ZViost scliool psychologists are 
trained to tlie one- or two-year-post bachelor s level. 1 he American 
Psychological Association holds that a psychologist should have tlie 
doctorate if he is to be a full member of the profession. 

It is not at all surprising that currently a small percentage — I would 
estimate about 25 per cent of school psychologists in the United States — 
belong to tlie American Psychological Association. It Is completely under- 
standable that a state like California witli over a thousand school psy- 
chologists has a strong state group but apparently takes little from and 
gives little to the national scene. It is even understandable that some 
persons who call tliemselves scliool psychologists, legitimately and legally, 
have had virtually no training in psychology beyond a few psychometric 
technique courses. Wlien one considers the disaffection with which many 
psychologists and educators hold school psychologists, it is understand- 
able why a group of school psychologists, primarily nondoctoral, are 
trying to form a national group called the National Association of School 
Psychologists in order to promote the specialty and to get people to pay 
attention to them. 

All of these events and trends are understandable but they are not 
progressive or ultimately helpful to the furtherance of the science and 
practice of psycholog}' or to the improvement of the education of the 
children of our country. 

And, once again, we come, as we did in special education, to the ques- 
tion of professionalism and unionism. While one must work to protect 
his right to work, his working conditions, infringements of others on his 
domain, one cannot in all honesty devote himself to these necessary 
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aspects of professional survival rvitl.out coordinate consideration of tire 
nature of tite practice, otlierwise the effect is to freeze practice to some 
extent. And in a changing ^vorld of continuous scientific progress innova- 
tive practice, multi-disciplinary alliances, the union aspects of prof^- 
sional practice can have a stultifying and even dangerous effect on the 
ability of the specialty to move forward, unless kept in perspective. 

I have said that special education must come openly to recognize and 
welcome its primary base discipline of psycholog)-. And 1 say now that 
school psychology must go even further. A school psychologist cannot 
afford to be anything less than a i:-.sychoIogist. A psycho.ogist, pre.sum- 
ably. is one who practices something called psydiology. And psychoIog)f, 
p-esumably, is the science of behavior, or the mind, or mental proci^cs. 
If the school psychologist is le.ss than a professional person wlio has een 
schooled in psychology-and I don’t mean only that development within 
it winch deals with ps-'chometric measurement by -ndividual e.xamination 
—and if lie does not folloiv tlic generally accepted criteria of a profession, 
tlien can he legitimatelv and with any self-respect use tne title 
“psychologist?” I do not think so, and I hold that this problem is part 
of the great conflict in the specialt)^ today. Many of us have wanted to 
practice as psychologists. By virtue of state certification we now do so, 
although tile route bv which we came to the title may have been cir- 
cuitous. We like being psychologists, but we are not really sure we are- 
we may even be a little afraid to test it out. One way to test it out is to 
associate with other kinds of psychologists in order to gauge commonali- 
ties and to learn. Another way to test it out is to join the American 
P.sychological Association, but for some of us that means becoming an 
Associate member— a non-voting membe-— because of the APA require- 
ment of the doctorate for full membership. So we stay closer to home 
and form local, regional and .state groups instead, where people like us 
can get together. It is more comfortable, but is it sensible, if the goal of 
furtherance of the practice of p.sycholog)^ in the schools is kept in mind? 
I fail to sec what is so terrible about becoming an associate member of 
the one group in this country which represents and can speak for and 
take responsibility for the promoting and furtliering of the science and 
practice of psvchologv. The hostility engendered against APA by non- 
member psychologists I have met who are school psychologists cannot be 
explained sensibly by the actions and stands of APA toward school psy- 
chologists, smug and ignorant as they sometimes are. Rather, I must 
conclude that tlie title “psychologist” is worn uneasily by some and that 
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the anger expressed is an outward manifestation of an internal conflict. 
As school p.sychologists and special educators we should understand sucli 
dynamics very well indeed. 

I think it may be useful to take a few minutes to review what distin- 
g<ii.shes a profc.ssion from other occupations. Aluch has been written about 
this and it is shadowland people like us who need to constantly keep in 
mind these distinctions as we practice individually and as we form into 
groups for profe.ssional purposes. 

The best succinct summary of the literature on profcs.sions applicable 
to applied helping specialties is that of C. Harold McCully. He stated, 
in an article in 1962. eleven criteria for a profession. I think they are 
worth paraphrasing: 

1. The members perform a unique and definite service. 

2. Performance of the service rests primarily upon intellectual tech- 
niques. 

3. Society has delegated to qualified members of the group authority 
to provide the specified service.s. 

4. The members possess a common body of knowledge which can be 
identified and can be communicated through intellectual processes 
of higher education. 

5. Entry into qualified membership requires an extensive period of 
specialized training. 

6. The members as a corporate group assure minimum competence 
for entty into the occupation by setting and enforcing standards 
for selection, training, and licensure or certification. 

7. The members posse.ss much autonomy in performing the specified 
services. 

8. The members accept personal responsibility for judgments made 
and acts performed in providing the specified services. 

9. Emphasis is on service to society rather than upon economic gain 
in the behavior of the corporate group as well as in the performance 
of the specified service by individual members. 

10. A functional code of ethics e.xists. 

11. Throughout hi.s career, the member takes positive steps to update 
his competency by keeping abreast of technical literature, research, 
and participation in meetings of the corporate group of members. 

Is school psychology as such a profession? I do not think so. Can one 
form a profession at a state or local level? I don’t think so. Can school 
psychologists become professionals? I do think so. The way is through 
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affiliation with American psychology' wliich has both professional and 
scientific aspects. From within, a specialty — ^i)rofessional specialty' — of 
school psycliology' can emerge, and is beginning to. The crucial profes- 
sional problems of personal responsibility, autonomy in functioning, 
en.suring standards of competence, and ethical practice can then get 
solved across states. 

Is special education a profession? 1 do not think so. Should it strive 
to become one? I do not think so. Special education is tliat lovely meeting 
ground where professionals of all kinds, especially psychologists and 
including educators, can come togetlier in interdisciplinary practice — to 
lielp cliildren wlio are having difficulty' learning or functioning in the 
school setting. Riglit now, it is the one arena in education which stands 
the best cliance of improving education because it brings togetlier multi- 
disciplinary, multi-professional views toward the solution of common 
problems in the school. Organizational closure, over-affiliation with the 
liost — education — and tlie rejection of the base dLscipline, can have 
deleterious effects. 

Let me give you an e.\ample of tlie insanity which can occur when 
we play the game of professionalism, deny our heritage, and become 
involved in the power struggles of group against group. 

In one state I happen to know well, the current interest or vogue in 
specific learning disabilities was translated into action through state 
legislation and state department of education guidelines for implementing 
the legislation by the creation of persons called “learning disabilities 
specialists.” The situation is so complex, that in an attempt to put it 
into perspective, I created a little parable, or better, fairy tale, which I 
recited to a mixed and somewhat hostile audience of learning disabilities 
specialists, remedial reading teachers, school psychologists and adminis- 
trators. They seemed on the whole to understand wliat I was trying to 
say, and I hope you will too. 

“Once upon a time in a land between two great cities, it was decreed 
that all children shall learn and be happy. It was further decreed that 
special things shall be done fo’’ some of the children for whom learning 
or happiness did not come easily. The wise men of the land, in their 
wisdom, used the strongest powers they could devise to see that the 
decree was carried out. They said, ‘It shall be law to find these children 
and do things for them. There shall be money to get things done. These 
things shall be done by experts and these experts shall work in teams. 
So be it.’ The wise men then turned to the court magicians, called the 
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State Department of Education, and said to them, ‘Do it.’ In turn, the 
chief magicians turned to one of the helper magicians, called the Office 
of Special Education, and said, ‘Do it.’ And the Office of Special Educa- 
tion tried to do it. 

“Very soon, it was discovered that there were problems. It w.as not 
clear how to do the things which needed to be done to help children 
who did not learn or were not happy. There were not many e.xperts 
around who knew what to do. Worst of all, the wise men had forgotten 
to use the magic of money to provide research and trciining so that the 
land could create the e.xperts who would be willing to try to learn about 
and do what needed to be done. 

“The Office of Special Education, being dutiful and loyal to the wise 
men of the land, called upon all its resources and used the best magic it 
could create. It said, ‘There sliall be teams.’ And there were teams. If 
there were no real social workers available for these teams, the Office 
said. ‘There shall be people called school social workers.’ And there were. 
And the same was done for psychologists. But the best magic of all vyas 
saved for last. The Office said, ‘We will create what does not even exist, 
and it will solve the problems of our children.’ And so the Office said, 
‘There shall be Learning Disability Specialists’ and it turned to the b^t 
teachers it could find and said to them, ‘You are Learning Disability 
Specialists.’ And they were. And the children’s problems were solved and 
the children and their teams lived happily ever after, and the land 

between the two great cities prospered.” 

This is a fairy tale with a happy ending. The fairy tale took place, 
the ending has not. Although undoubtedly the specifics of the tale do not 
fit California precisely, I hope this little tale conveys my message anyway. 
You cannot take a need ; borrow a term or idea currentlj^ in fashion but 
still under critical scrutiny, where research is only beginning to get 
underway; tell people they can do something about meeting the need if 
they perform certain operations ; organize them into a group which calls 
itself professional; and then expect anything useful to happen. What 
will happen is that some well-meaning people will help some children 
because they are kind and helpful people. The new specialist, or the old 
specialist with a new fad, will claim functions which formerly belonged 
to other specialists or overlap others, who then fight back. Time and 
energy go into claims of territories and privileges, and fewer children 
get helped while more and more specialists spend more and more time 
staking out their claims. The important questions — such as what do the 
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behavioral sciences have to offer to the solution of the problem u.u,er 
consideration? Are our methods working? Is this the best way to func- 
tion? What do we need to know to improve our services? — these ques- 
tions do not even get asked, and the new specialist created out of whole 
cloth or the old specialist with a new fad does not even know where to 
turn to find out. The state of affairs in which one has strong organiza- 
tional identity but weak scientific or conceptual identity is one which 
has no place to go but toward self-preservation for its own sake. 

These concerns are not unique to education. Kut it is cnaracteristic of 
the educational enterprise to operate on the basis of a crisis orientation 
out of immediate needs — and sometimes to pretend to do sometliing useful 
in order to placate tliose who pressure it. It is also characteristic Oi the 
educational enterprise to operate autonomously without due regard for 
the contributions others might make to it. It is a furtlier characteristic 
of education, I am sorry to say, to downgrade itself — not by its words 
but by its deeds. For education to call a person a social worker or a 
psychologist, without regard for wliat it means professionally to be 
either, is to downgrade both education and the profession involved. 

These then are some of the problems we have in priorities and terri- 
tories when psychology and education meet, often in the area of special 
education, in order to ostensibly solve major societal problems. It is a 
little odd, I imagine, to the uninvolved academician, whatever his 
discipline, to contemplate us here tonight spending our time talking 
about these ephemeral issues, which to tlie uninvolved must border on 
utter nonsense. 

But, as I said earlier, we seem unable both personally and profes- 
sionally to mature witliout going through some difficult process by which 
we learn to get some perspective on ourselves and our place in the world. 
I do believe that the issues I have talked about tonight are those which 
must be resolved in order for us to contribute both personally and pro- 
fessionally to the betterment of that portion of the world for which we 
have assumed some responsibility. I am convinced that school psychology 
must become part of American psychology. I am also certain that special 
education is the best arena in which many disciplines can ultimately 
make their major contributions to all of education. I have tried to point 
out a few of the too-often unspoken problems we face in the hope that 
saying them may make a contribution to the decrease of self-delusion 
and an increase in our professional self-acceptance. 
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Import iuid Export Xrade in Special Eoiication 

FRANCES A. MULLEN 

In the nniclst of wars and riots, atom bombs aiid famine, instabdity 
and bloody struggles within the nations emerging from colonialism, cold 
wars and blazing wars, it is almost amazing to find evidences of great 
strides around the world in individual freedom, in health, in democracy, 
ard education. In the race between destructive and constructive forces, 
between despair and hope, one of the encouraging signs is tlie evidence 
on every continent that the recent fantastic growth of special education 
in America is part of a world-wide movement. Wherevei there is enough 
semblance of peace to allow organized life and elementary education to 
proceed, one finds some efforts to educate the handicapped, whether they 
are tiny sparks of brave beginnings glowing in a sea of darkness, or 
highly sophisticated and comprehensive systems. 

One sees starvation on the sidewalks of Calcutta, but also an experi- 
mental public day school for the educable and a private day school for 
the trainable-retarded in Delhi. One sees the high incidence of cretinism 
and eve disease in high Himalayan villages, and an American Peace 
Corps girl giving oral language to a group of deaf tots, training four 
Nepali teachers to continue her work. One sees the highly developed 
programs Japan and Israel have built so rapidly and efficient^, the 
cradle-to-the-grave coordinated services of the northern countries of 
Europe, and the research and practice of defectology in Russia. One 
feels very humble that with our greater resources the United States of 
America is still far from providing all our handicapped children with 
the education we know could increase their chances for lives of fulfill- 
ment and usefulness. 

At home, special educators, facing the realities of our local programs, 
admit to our colleagues that our practice lags behind theory, and that 
research validation of the theory we attempt to implement is often lack- 
ing. In the face of the great unmet needs of the handicapped children 
about us, however, we feel justified in ardent sales pitches to the public 
and the parents, to our local school boards and state and national legisla- 
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tui’cs on the Vciluc of our p«irticuljir form or spccinl cduc«ition, and the 
: ced for skyrocketing budgets. Not unnaturally we have sometimes 
fallen into the liabit of overstating our case. We pontificate on our 
personal or organizational biases about special education procedures as 
though they were some word from on high, rather tlian hypotheses we 
arc still testing. We pronounce on the desirability of integrriting tne 
handicapped into the regular school j)rogram without specifying the 
boundaries and limitations; or, about th.e sacredness of the oral, the 
manual, or an eclectic method of teaching the deaf. We wax eloquent 
on the need for cv-er higher standards of training for ail who w-ork with 
the handicapped, or the great values of aides and para-professionals. 
Vv^hatever our particular theories or points of view, our emotional inve.st- 
ment in tlipm has been heightened by our struggles with our own 
colleagues and ' vith funding agencies. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that when we get abroad, where polite 
hosts appear to hang on our every werd, we show little hesitancy in 
p.'omoting those pet theories. Americans of all professions are today 
bounding about the world, dispensing advice, frequentl}’’ oy request, 
sometimes gratuitous!}', on official projects. All too seldom do we wonder 
whether our proposals fit a culture we only vaguely perceive, or whether 
there is something we might ourselves learn from a way of life so dif- 
ferent from our own. 

Special educators have not been laggards in this respect — particularly, 
in the underdeveloped countries where our comprehension of cultural and 
educational realities is lea.st, we are sometimes most free with advice. 

To set the stage for tonight’s comments, I want first to talk about our 
imports — to recall to your memories the many aspects of special educa- 
tion which historically America has imported, and currently that we are 
or might be importing; second, to note a few of the probably helpful 
exports we are making and a few that seem to me to be ill-advised, or 
at least undocumented ; third, to visualize the rapidly expanding channels 
of communication through which ideas and techniques, personnel, and 
finance are being interchanged with exponential rates of increasing 
volume; and finally, to consider the difficulties in extrapolations from 
our own experience to come up with a few recommendations, hopefully 
to make this expanding trade more profitable for all concerned. 

We have no time nor need tonight to go into a history of special edu- 
cation. A few names will recall to you our debt to Europe. Consider 
the education of ti e retarded. Jean Itard, of the era of the French Revo- 
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lution, was inspired by the philosophy of tlic period to confidence that 
education could be elective with tlic “wild boy of Aveyron.” He 
believed that education and environment are determining factors in 
mental deveIoj)ni.ent. This point of view lost nuicli favor in America of 
tlie early twentietli century but might almost be tlie theme and the 
religion of our mounting programs for the culturally deprived, and is 
perlinps back of the perfervid attacks on all intelligence testing. 

Itard’s pupil, Edward Seguin, came to the United States and here 
published his book on the treatment of idiocy by physiological methods, 
another trend tliat went out of fa.shion only to return in some of today’s 
newest instructional methods and re.search. MontefKori was an Italian 
physician of whom we hear much today. Alfred Binet developed his 
intelligence test as a by-product of his work with the retarded. Braille 
was developed for the blind in Europe. Fernald brought European 
methods of teaching the deaf to Boston. Our concepts of work with the 
emctionaily disturbed and with “wayward youtli” owe much to Freud 
and his disciples, down through Eichhorn. RedI, and Bettellieim, even 
Carl Rogers. Marianne Frostig started her work in Vienna, tliough 
California now claims her. Our programs for crippled cliildren owe 
nuicli to tlie Hans Knudsen system, or the so-called Danish System, 
going back to 1872. Tliough here we have conspicuously failed to reach 
the levels of complete and coordinated educational, medical, and voca- 
tional services for the disabled that characterize today’s Scandinavian 
and British programs. 

Perhaps we are not ready to accept the cradle-to-the-grave programs 
of care that the socialist countries provide for the handicapped. But, 
somehow', from them or from our own good sense of efficiency and econ- 
omy, we must learn to avoid the overlaps and the huge gaps that result 
from our present hodgepodge of unrelated public and private services, 
all too often competing for prestige and funds. 

A program we hear a good bit about but have not emulated in a sub- 
stantial way is the new* profession of Educateur. now well-established 
not only in France where it originated but in many European countries. 
Educateurs are trained as workers with the emotionally disturbed and 
as child-care workers for other children’s institutions and day centers. 
Specially designed training programs require about three years post- 
secondary school. In France, alone, more than 100 institutions are 
graduating thousands of Educateurs every year, all of them to be effec- 
tively emploved in positions of dignity and re.spect. "We are told that 
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tlicir rccomniemhitions concerning the children under their care are given 
high weiglit in diagnostic, treatment, and placement decisions. Coiitr.'oc 
tliTs group with tlie low status, low paid, frequently low caliber child- 
care aides in too many of our institutions and day centers. Scattered 
efforts at in-scivice training for them are all too minimal on a national 
scale. American literature on child care emphasixes the vital importance 
of the person who is closest to the child most of his waking hoius. but 
political and financial realities have caught up with tlieoiy in all too few 
instances in America. 

William Cruick-sliank dramatized the comparison between European 
and American special education, at the CEC convention in April 1968, 
when he said that in special education America is an underdeveloped 
nation; that the institutions for chihlren in Denmark are far superior 
to anything we have in the United States; that Copenlia^n has the best 
services for the mentally retarded in the world ; that Sweden has the 
best total national program i that the work with delinquents in Brussels, 
anfl fnr rhr> emntionallv disturbed at St. Denise Mental Hospital outside 



of Paris have much to teacli us. 

From oth.er continents, too, we have much to learn. We would be 
hard put to emulate the speed and efficiency of Japan’s national imple- 
mentation of Special education. Consider that Japans school system has 
hrrn rrhi'ih from fdics in a little more than twenty years. In the same 



period, compulsory special education legislation has been pa.s.scd— some- 
thing onlv a few American states have achieved and which we do not 
even consider on the national scene. Japan’s program, though not fully 
implemented in every province, is making giant strides and not merely 
in the big cities. Her residential programs '’or the cerebral palsied are 



parriciilarly innovative. 

From Israel we might learn much about determination in the face 
of tremendous odds. Its schools bear their share of the task of developing 
an integrated nation out of refugees of unbelievably varied backgrounds. 
Its educational system in recent years has been particular!}' taxed by the 
influx of Jews from Yemen and North Africa, mostly illiterate and 
totally different in culuire from even the most downtrodden of Euro- 
pean immigrants. Its Youth Aliyah Camps, schools, and villages for 
homeless child refugees have had to cope wdth ever}' variety of emotional, 
social, health, and cultural problem, and have done so with a success 
Americans could well study. Programs for the retarded, the disturbed, 
the blind, the deaf, and the crippled have been integral parts of the 
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developing school system froiii its beginnings. 

Americans have deliberately set out to learn from special educators 
abroad, especially from Europe, through several channels. The Kennedy 
Foundation has brought European advisors to the United States to assist 
in the development of its programs for tlte retarded. It has been much 
interested in the Montessori Method. It brouglit Dr. Maria Ilg from 
Zurich to advise on vocational training, ami gave her a Kennedy Award 

this Ap/il. , . . ^ 

The American Association on ^lental Deficiency, in its project on 

documentation in mental retanlation, uses an International Committee 
and issues international bibliographies serialK. T.he Rehabilitat.oti 
Review" published by the National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults indexes special education articles and books from many languages. 
There are similar efforts, chiefly medically oriented, concerned with 
specific handicaps. ISRD has published many special education reports 
including the Tavlor’s Comprehensive Summary of the Education of the 



Crippled in Europe. 

Near the conclusion of the work of the President’s Panel on Mental 
Retardation, several task forces made trips to European countries and 
reported back, not only to the Panel but at many meetings and in various 
Journals, .so that Russian Defectolog\% Scandinavian Workshops, and 
British “Cradle-to-the-Grave” services became better known in the 
United States. Since these junkets took place after the preliminar\' 
manuscripts of each task force had been submitted to the general editors, 
I am not sure how much tlieir findings influenced tlie final report. But 
their individual reports published in pamphlet form have added to the 
scarce literature on international special education available to the 
American student. 

The Council for Exceptional Children, with Canadian and U.S. 
memberslnp, has an active International Relations Committee which has 
sponsored svmpo.sia at recent annual conventions, and has stimulated 
some articles in the CEC Journal, though the Journal’s international 
coverage has been far from compreliensive. The committee has conferred 
with members of tlie United States Commission for UNESCO, hoping 
to promote more attention to special education in that body, with rela- 
tively little success. It has cooperated clo.sely with and has had joint 
members with tlie Special Education Committee of ISRD. CEC has 
attempted some European travel tours with special education study 
objectives, but e.xcept for the first one they have not been particularly 
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well-pianned or successful from the professional visitor’s point of view. 

University stiuly tours, offering graduate credit for visits to European 
Special Education facilities, liave been more successful. 

Through thc.sc and otlier means .some Americans deliberately have 
sought to improve tlieir services to handicapped children by learning from 
their European confreres. In some universit}' training and research pro- 
grams tlie effects may be seen, but in general tlie impact on the American 
educational and political scene, where so many Special Education deci- 
sions are made, has been slight. 

Exports 

Having mentioned these few samples of tlie Special Education imports 
we liave made, and some we might find it advantageous to make, let us 
turn equally briefly to some of our c.\ports. 

One of our major e.\ports recently, hopefully for the good though it 
lias its dangers, is the parent group movement. Groups of determined 
parents, organized with a major empiiasis on political and community 
pressure for better education of the handicapped, are springing up in the 
most unlikely places around the world. Documentation of this move- 
ment, as having major stimulus from the U.S., is uncertain. Parent 
groups have e.\isted in Europe and elsewhere for many years, but the 
driving, pressure-group type of organization which has grown so phe- 
nomenally in the United States since World War II, which we s^ 
developing world-wide, seems to have American characteristics. This is 
partly confirmed by the date of organization of many of the member 
national organizations now coordinated through such lederations as The 
League of Societies for the Mentally Handicapped, and similar organi- 
zations in the field of the deaf, the emotionally dLsturbed, and other 
handicaps. In Iran and in Israel. India and Japan, I have had contacts 
with energetic parents who were .setting up some services for children, 
but putting major effort into pressuring the government for the establish- 
ment or improvement of programs, in wliat seemed to be typically 
American strateg^^ 

Another phenomenon on the Special Education scene, across Asia and 
South America at least, that strikes the visitor as quite American in 
character is the leadership of organizations for the handicapped by 
women of social pre.stige, who combine intelligence and charm, and seek 
self-fulfillment in using their social position to promote services for the 
handicapped. Princes.s Prem of Thailand is a middle-aged, widely- 
travelled, suave but energetic e.xample of this breed. Some years ago she 
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orga:iized and headed a T hailaiid Societ}' for the Blind. When it was 
well established, she organized and is still honorary president of tlie 
Thailand Society for tlie Reliabilitation of the Disabled— a national 
affiliate of the IBRD— and has greatly spurred the building of a modern 
residential unit for crippled children outside of Bangkok. Now that tliat 
is in operation, she is devotnig currently more of her energies to a new 
Thailand Society for the Mentally Retarded. Since each king has had 
many wives the royal family is widespread. Princess Prem has rounded 
up support for many of her projects not only from tiie royal family and 
its many braiiches but from all of Bangkok society. 

In Nepal the Queen is not only patroness but active and energetic as 
a supporter of the only Special Education program — a small project for 
deaf tots started by a Peace Corps girl and a Nepali Otologist. She. too, 
has organized a group of the social elite — the former Rana aristocracy — 
to raise funds and contribute personal services in somewhat American 
fashion. 

In Delhi I did not move in quite such high society, but the wife of 
?. Delhi banker invited me to dinner at her lovely home where a group 
of businessmen were planning a benefit performance of Jl'/y Fair Lady 
to raise funds for th.e education of the blind. 

In Teheran, Mrs. Shahnavazee has almost single-handedly created a 
school for the mentally retarded. A woman of social position and wealth, 
relatively young, she has studied and visited Special Education programs 
in the United States, England, and Scandinavia. She has held exhibits of 
the work of her school at meetings in Scandinavia, and was interested in 
possible publicity in the United States. Pier school for the mentally 
retarded enrolls chiefly children from desperately poor families, since 
she sa\'s with much feeling that a retarded child born into a wealthy 
family is immediately .shipped to a European institution and never men- 
tioned again at home. In addition to financial gifts from her family, she 
has financed this program by opening an expensive private school for 
normal children from upper class families and is putting the profits into 
her .school for the retarded. 

In Lima, Peru, a mother, who had sent her deaf son to be educated 
at Syracuse and who, herself, had visited there and elsewhere in the 
United States, was instrumental in bringing Cruickshank to Peru to 
help her develop a .school program for the deaf. She is a real organizer 
and promoter in the pattern of the American women who have thrown 
themselves wholeheartedly into work for the handicapped. 
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How* much of the inspiration of tliese women came from America it 
is impossible to sa}'. Ro3'al patronage is a British institution- But, there 
was something about tlie drive of these women, their skill in organiza- 
tion and in building support for their projects, in spite of the social 
limitations of their cultures, that struck me repeatedly as having some 
Americai: roots. 



Integration of the Blintl 

An c.vport — more specifically and technically from Special Education 
is the philosophy of integration of the blind into regular education. 
Among the private organizations most active around the world in spread- 
ing Specir.l Education is I'he American Foundation for Overseas Blind 
one of the few organizations that has financed full-time workers in man}' 
countries and continents. They preach fervently the advantages of “inte- 
grated” rather than “segregated” education of the blind, and have erfec- 
tive programs in operation in the Philippines and elsewhere. 

Personally, I could not help being somewhat disturbed by this insist- 
ence on integration of the blind into the regular classroom. I wondered 
if the AFOB representatives had ever been in a village school, or, for 
that matter, in the average city schoolroom in those countries wdth the 
dark, earth-floored rooms, a few ragged books shared by 20 to 50 chil- 
dren, almost no pencils and paper, a few slates on wdiich the teacher sets 
words to be copied. How is this harried, ill-prepared and ill-paid teacher 
to find time to give special attention to the blino child? Who is going 
to bring him the Braille materials and the special instruction the child 
needs? Who is going to unde:stand (against the traditions and experi- 
ence of tlie community) that this child does have some future potential 
for education? True, the existing residential institutions for the blind 
all too frequentlv are dismal and dirt}', offering .ittle education and no 
preparation for self-supporting citizenship, and are operated by estab- 
lished bureaucracies, ill-trained and easily threatened by any suggestion 
of change. Granted all this, is it not at least possible that at this stage 
of educational progress, in much of South America and Asia, more could 
be accomplished for the blind by an equivalent amount of effort in up- 
grading those institutions rather than in promoting integrated day school 
programs? Even in Delhi, w'here one of the best lesidential institutions 
for the blind was indeed a drvary and hopeless spectacle, a bright pro- 
gressive institution for the deaf proved that a residential institution can 
have possibilities. And in Bandung, Indonesia, there is a Blind and Deaf 
School, with both residential and day pupils, of truly outstanding quality. 
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I am disturbed, too, bv tlie fact tliat tlie propaganda literature on 
integrated programs for tlie blind in India stresses the economy of tins 
program. Those of us who have administered American city programs 
know that the costs of good services to the handicapped on the various 
desegregation programs are no less costly than the segregated. _n act, 
thev are more so, if we really provide the amount of itinerant teacher- 
time, in-service training of regular teachers and administrators, the 
equipment and materials that the child and his regular teacher need. 
If integration of the blind in India is to be less c.\pensive than their 
sad institutions, I wonder what kind of program of service to the regular 
class is anticipated. 



^ The oral method of teaching the deaf has many adherents around the 
world. In Delhi is a large, well-maintained institution whose older sec- 
tion uses a manual approach, but which has recently opened a new u mg 
in which the oral method is the sole approach. A most charming scnool is 
a private institution for the deaf in Tokyo, well-staffed, equipped, and 
housed. The mothers all give a day or more a week as teacher assistants, 
to learn how to carry on the basic preparation for oral language at home. 

Ic ;ncri>iitmn<; for the deaf are not as numerous as for the blind. 



but being newer are sometimes of a superior level. 

Diagnostic Testing 

Eacli program for the handicapped that has aspirations toward being 
considered scientific and modern is concerned with diagnosis and evalua- 
tion. Staff members returned from study in U.S. or Europe are fre- 
quently busv translating intelligence tests, personality tests, achievement 
tests, vocational aptitude tests into tlieir native languages and cultures. 
To what extent these do more tlian give the illusion of a scientific basis 
to active service programs of Special Education, I am not sure. It does 
sometimes seem that trained personnel are spending more time on such 
publishable activities in preference to improvement of actual services to 
children, though certainly one would not want to belittle needed research 



and diagnosis. 



Rehabilitation 

One cannot consider our exports in Special Education without con- 
sidering Rehabilitation. Actually Rehab is far ahead of Special Education. 
Much of the export of Special Education has in a sense been bootlegged 
through rehabilitation projects. This is true of the work both of Govern- 
ment and private agencies. United States and international. 
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In the U.S. Government, the Department of Health Education and 
Welfare for 1967 reported 23 research and demonstration grants in 
mental retardation to foreign countries. All were in rehabilitation or in 
genetics and preventive medicine. None came from th.e Office of Educa- 
tion wliich has no funds for such, grants for work outside tlie U.S. The 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administration, now the Reliabilitation Ser- 
vices Administration, has long had counterpart funds available for 
reliabilitation projects in tliose countries where the U.S. had accumulated 
funds which could not be used outside th.e country' of origin. These 
rehab projects sometimes pointed up the nece.ssity for Special Education, 
and in a few cases have filtered down into actual school programs lOr the 
handicapped at the adolescent vocational education level. 

Among the private agencies, the International Society for the Rehabil- 
itation of the Disabled .started as an outgrowth of the U.S. and the 
Canadian National Societies for Crippled Children and Adults. ISRD 
holds huge international conferences every three years, the last one in 
Germany, and the ne.xt in Ireland in 1969. Lately they have been 
accompanied by week-long institutes on Special Education as well as by 
numerous .se.ssions and papers on Special Education on the main conven- 
tion program. Between the triennial conferences, ISRD holds regional 
conferences, such as the Pan Pacific to be held in Hong Kong in October 
1968, in which Special Education is heavily represented. 

ISRD services are carried out through its member national organiza- 
tions. Outstanding are the fine modern schools for crippled children 
sponsored bv the Hellenic Society for Crippled Children in Athens and 
the Thailand Foundation in Bangkok. 

Goodwill Industries, started in Boston in 1902, now has rehabilita- 
tion programs in Me.xico, Trinidad. Venezuela, Columbia, Uruguay, 
South Africa, Australia and Canada as well as 127 in the U.S. 

Through various specialized agencies of the United Nations, Rehabili- 
tation also has received far more attention than Special Education. ILO, 
the International Labor Organization, reported that in the decade end- 
ing in 1965 it had provided technical assistance in vocational rehabilita- 
tion to 28 countries. Both UNICEF and ILO have been increasing their 
services in vocational education of handicapped adolescents. WHO, the 
World Plealth Organization, has also been active in rehabilitation fields. 
Much of this concern for rehabilitation stems from the needs of war 
veterans, but services have spread to the innately handicapped and have 
Strengthened Special Education programs in man3^ areas. 
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Standards of Training . , , i i f 

Around the world Americans have raised the battle cry of higher 

standards of training for all professional workers, a worthy, not to say 

absolutely essential, goal ; but even as wortliy a cause as tins can som. - 

times lead to excesses. , 

In Asia, tlie unrealism of some American efforts to upgrade he edu- 
cation of teachers and scljool personnel is little short of appa mg. n 
Special Education, we preacl. that our teachers must accept eadi child 
where lie is and start progress from there, but we seem sometimes to 
forget tliat similar reasoning might apply to the improvement of teacher 
training programs. Tlie US AID Mission at one Asian miiversity was in 
a state of frustration because the local university oiucials uere no. 
enthusiastic about the M.A. level training for elementao’ 
which the Americans had been working for three years. The Americans 
suspected, and probably rightly, that it would not survive the dose of the 
project. But in a country with one of the lowest literacy rates it ivould 
seem more important to find ways to give some training to whomever 
in the village could read and write, than to worry about master s degree. 

Nepal is a country that 15 years ago, when the revolution deposed th 
Ranas and opened the borders, had a bare handful of schools and today 
has several thousand sch.ools in quarters built by the villagers themse ves, 
taught largely by ex-Gurkha soldiers who learned to read, write and 
figure, and to know there was a bigger world beyond, through then 
service in the British or Indian armies, not in scnool The leach r 
College at Kathmandu under a Nepali principal who had had training 
at the University of Oregon, was doing a good job in bringing many o 
the village teachers to the capital for two-week training institutes, and 
was even setting up some regional centers for such institutes so that the 
teacher would not have to walk for more tlian 7 days to reach the center. 
Few if any of these men have been to secondary school, let alone a co - 
lege, but they are getting a program going. Yet 

self is doing a fine job in another aspect of the U.S. AID Education 
Mission, who has never been outside the city of Kathmandu assured me 
in all earnestness that by 1970 every elementary teacher in Nepal would 

be required to hold a baccalaureate degree. 

After that it was rather refreshing to find New Zealanders not at al 
distressed that the basic elementary teacher as well as the Special Educa- 
tion teacher had a three-vear and not a baccalaureate program of train- 
ing New Zealanders are healthily relaxed people anyway. In a country 
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whose economy is down and slipping further, whose educational budgets 
have been cut and are being cut furtlier. tliey are plowing aliead, inno- 
vating, working realistically, developing New Special Education projects 
within tlieir budget limitations. 

Local professionals returned from study in tlie United States or 
Europe are often at least as insensitive or unresponsive to the actual 
needs of tlieir countrymen as the visiting American. The prestige of 
Education throughout Asia means that the recipient too often feels that 
any practical work is beneath him. His contact with some of the best 
Special Ed programs of America leads him to want to establish a show- 
place that will reflect profe.ssional status on himself, whether or not it 
rates a top priority among the needs of his country. Most of these 
American educated professionals speak of tlie necessity of adapting pro- 
grams to the culture of their country, but the pilot programs they set up 
all too often seem attempts at literal copies of an American model. 

Channels of Communication 

As we have discussed different imports and e.\ports, many of the 
channels through which this exchange of ideas and services takes place 
have been mentioned. Perhaps it will be helpful, however, to summarize 
some of these ways in which information and philosophie.<; of Special 
Education are interchanged. 

One of the potent ways in which American ideas and wa5'S of doing 
things reach other countries is through the foreign students who come 

Out* universities to study, and to our schools to visit Special Education. 
From Asian countries many students go, very profitably, to England or 
elsewhere in Europe but America is still the glittering magnet for many. 
The urge to get to the U.S. or to send one’s sons for study there is deep- 
seated and widespread. Perhaps because the language-deprived American 
will chiefly meet those who already speak English, it sometimes seems 
that every professional one meets requests help in finding some fellow- 
ship or e.xchange position or foundation grant that will enable him or 
his son to make the trip. 

One of the most impressive of these returned students that I have 
met was a young child-psychiatrist in Taiwan. Dr. Chen Chin Hsu had 
recently returned from a residency at the Judge Baker Clinic in Boston. 
He came home convinced that one child psychiatrist in tlie island of 
Taiwan could accomplish little in traditional child guidance clinic pro- 
cedures (although he operates a very good one apparently in his spare 
time). He decided to work through the public schools. In the few 5^ears 
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he has been back, he has instigated the opening of public school classes 
for the trainable and the educable retarded. He lias trained several suc- 
ces.sive g-oujis of elementary teachers now .serving as elementary counsel- 
ors, and working with emotionally disturbed children. 

In India, Sharnia, trained at Syracuse, was teaching an in-.service 
course for a group of teachers of th.e bliml — many of them blinded veter- 
ans, most of th.e-n teaching in residential institutions. 

In Bangkok, Miss Chid Chand Hansa.suta, Director of the Thailand 
Society for th.e koluibilitation of th.e Disabled, wa.s trained in .social work 
at Columbia, and is much intere.sted in Special Education which she 
visited at various U.S. centers. I met her again at the 'i'okyo Pan Pacific 
Conference on Rehabilitation and my last letter fron'i her indicated she 
was returning from a tour of rehabilitation facilities in Poland and the 
U.S.S.R. 

In New Zealand the last three Directors of Special Education have 
all .studied in th.e U.S. as well as in England. They had, it seemed to 
me, made realistic appraisals of the Special Education they saw in 
America, to select that which was most applicable in their now industri- 
alized country with its faltering economy. They are utilizing, with some 
pride in their newly acquired sophi.stication, such techniques as the ITPA 
tests for diagnosis of learning j)roblems and the TOWER .system of voca- 
tional evaluation. Tliey have introduced classes for the trainable; in 
fact if there are ten eligible children, the local education agency is 
required to take over the program often started by a local parent group. 
In 1967 there was much interest in ways of educating th.e emotionally 
disturbed, and a desire to e.xpand from the e.xisting quite innovative 
residential programs to day classes. 

In Delhi, Dr. Bhatia, a physician trained in New York, is president 
of the Society for the Welfare of the Mentally Retarded which operates 
a private school for the trainable. Teaching there I found a j'oung 
woman who liad studied with Cruicksliank at Syracuse. She is a Moslem 
citizen of India, married to a German she met in New York, with a 
child born in the U.S. Her major goal is a visa to return to the U.S. as a 
permanent immigrant. Unfortunately this illustrates what happens per- 
haps to too many of the professional people trained in Special Education 
(as in other .specialties) in the U.S. who avoid returning to their home 
countries. 

In Greece the only public school for the mentally retarded was 
directed in 1964 by a Greek trained at Illinois State University. In 
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Thailand tiie principal of a school for 600 deaf children, trained in the 
U.S., was the only trained member of the staff. She was attempting to 
train the elementary teachers and others who were assigned to her. 

Tin' Lend-Lease Professor 

American profc-sscirs have followed their students back to all conti- 
nents. to increase the export of American know-how in Special Education. 
The Fulbright-Hays Act has stimulated two-way exchanges, both in 
bringing foreign scholars to the U.S. and providing travel and mainten- 
ance grants to U.S. professors for re.search and lectureships abroad. Not 
too many of '^b.cse liave gone into any form of Education or Ps\xhology, 
but tiiere have been a few in Special Education. Cruickshank went to 
Peru, Godfrey Stevens to New Zealand, Herb Goldstein to Norway, 
Herman Goldberg to East Africa — to mention a few wliose impact has 
been considerable. Cruickshank seems to have been one of America’s most 
effective exporters of Special Education. I happened to follow him in 
two South American countries and one European installation where the 
local professional and community people interested in handicapped 
children (deaf, mentally retarded, crippled — as it happened in the differ- 
ent localities) were enthusiastically continuing on the paths he had 
pointed out, with feelings of warmest regard for his close personal 
involvement with their children, their teachers, and the parents. 

Teacher Exchanges 

Teacher exchanges in Special Education appear to be even less com- 
mon than professional exchanges. In 1965 Romaine Mackie reported 
that of some 216 teaching opportunities in 13 countries open to American 
teachers on an e,\change basis there were usually each year three to five 
in special education — all in the United Kingdom or in Australia. 

Tlie Overseas Dependents Schools, operated by the U.S. Militar}^ 
employ some Special Education teachers, particularly of the retarded, 
but how much impact they make outside the American enclaves in which 
they work is uncertain. 

The Peace Corps, as far as I know, has not set up specific Special 
Education projects, but it has gotten involved. In Nepal, a young woman 
sent out as a village teacher, had background in speech and hearing. She 
became interested in deaf children in the Kathmandu, and managed to 
get a small program for deaf tots started. 

In the bariadas of Lima, Peace Corps young people have succeeded in 
developing effco*, 't mother’s groups through which there seems to have 
been real improvement in the nutritional, health, and psychological care 
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tliesc mo?i dcpn'vecJ of mothers have been able to give their infants. 
Tiiere is reported to be evidence that the children of these mothers are 
brighter and more responsive to elementary education as a result. 

United Nations and its Specialized Agencies 

The work of ILO, WHO, UNICEF, was mentioned wlien we talked 
about rehabilitation. UNESCO, the United Nations arm for Education 
has moved more slowly toward any avowed concern for the handicapped. 
A resolution recognizing the need and the vacuum m Special Education 
services was adopted in 1964. It was a nice, high-sounding resolution. 
It invited member states to take appropriate measures; it reque.sted the 
Director General to give increaj'.ed attention to Special Education, and to 
give due consideration to the Education of the Handicapped in 
UNESCO-sponsored projects for teacher training. It stated that Educa- 
tion of the Handicapped should be an integral part of all educational 
planning. However, the resolution was not accompanied by any budget 
and no personnel time was allotted to implementation — so little hap- 
pened. Committees and individual Special Educators talked to UNESCO 
officials and urged more specific effort. The reply was usually that the 
Secretariat did what the member organizations, the National Com- 
missions for UNESCO from the member states, requested — and that 
few formal demands for se-vices in Special Education had been received. 
The National Commissions of the Samdinavian countries, in particular, 
did begin to apply pressures. Rather specifically American Special Edu- 
cators were chagrined to find it evident that the U.S. Commission for 
UNESCO was definitely not interested and unwilling to make any 
recommendations concerning Special Education. 

In November of 1966, the Special Education Committee of ISRD, 
chaired by Skov Jorgensen, Superintendent of Special Education for 
Denmark, presented a brief to the 14th Session of UNESCO, and the 
Scandinavian National Commissions continued their pressure. As a re- 
sult, a single position on the UNESCO staff for a Consultant on Special 
Education was tentatively promised. In the Fall of 1967 this position 
was budgeted and advertised. An appointment had not been made as of 
February 1968. 

The activities of the many nongovernmental organizations have 
appeared throughout this paper. They exist in all areas of the handi- 
capped; they represent medical, educational, social, or parent group 
orientation. Some are primarily concerned with research, some with ser- 
vice. Some are weak and some are strong. But all increase the oppor- 
tunities for dialogue, for interchange of ideas. 
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(tOiwliiSiOn u 1 

'file foHo»/ing conclu^ioiv; arc prcsciUcd as livpothcscs based on nn 
observations nt Special IMucation in many are:is of tne world. 

j * Special Kducators in the United States still iiavc inucli to learn 
fr.;;n the programs of Ivarope. Can we fnul ivays within our compiC-K 
govcrnmcnial and private efforts to develop the ccmp-diensive ong 
range programs of service to the handicapped winch integrate m.edicaU 
social, educational, and vocational services into a continuum of care; 
What can we learn from the Ediicateur Program that may help as w e 
develop para-professionals in the fields of instruction. diagnosi.s. and 
counseling? How can we briilgc oiir gaps between Vocational Education 
and Special Education— between Slicltcrcd Work-shops and real Employ- 
ment— between Residential Institutions and Day P'ograms? We are 
working at all these bridges but in some places in Europe such gaps are 

scarcely problems any more. rr i i i i 

2) We also have much to learn from the so-called Underdeveloped 

Countries, both from those that have succeeded in establishing modern 
prcgraims. in face of great difficulties, and those who arc just beginning 
but are plunging ahead with hope and confidence in face of truly almost 
insuperable obstacles of poverty, ignorance, and opposing traditions and 

customs. . 

3) When we train foreign students, or lielp visitors who seek ways 

to improve tlie Education of the Handicapped in their homelands let us 
help them concentrate on the basic needs of children— encourage tJiem 
with the evidence of what can be accomplished by relatively simple 
means. I>et us play down the sophisticated research techniques, die ela- 
borate team approaches requiring large numbers of highly trained pro- 
fassionals. 

4) When we venture abroad, let us control our impuise to praise 
mightilv that \vhich looks good to us because it looks “American.” Let 
us keep raising the questions of greatest service to die greatest number 
of the handicapped children, rather than die most elaborate and elegant 

services to the few. ^ 

5) When we advise and help on the establishment or upgrading oi 

Special Education programs abroad, let us first find out what the 
readiness is, not merely in respect to the immediate program we want to 
start but in the general educational setting — the auxiliary .services, the 
community attitudes. And, remember our own dictums about starting 
where the child is, and seeking .sound, not dramatic, gams, no matter 

how small. 
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6) Can u e develop a channel of L'.S. export someuhcre between the 
paths of the Peace Corps and those of the VS. AID Mission? Can we 
expect tlic AID personnel to icarn langnajics. :us the Peace Corps kids 
do’ Can ihev come out of their comfortable American-equipped aboocs 
and see w!iat life is like outside the capital cities? Can we give : he Peace 
Corps youngsters a little more protein in their diet, a little more h^lth 
protection, witliout cutting their rclationsh.ips with th.eir villagers: And. 
can we give their findings the prestige, and their recommendations tb.e 
chance of implementation— tlic entree to the government power struc- 
ture that the prestigious AID Missions have? 

Special Education has been an exciting field of endeavor during these 
recent decades of huge advances across America. Our problem.^ are great. 
'i*he solutions of many of them .still elude us. But. through it all there 
h.-is been and is the sense of progress, the feeling of a strong and rising 

tide of support from the community. 

Around the world it is .still more e.xciting to find that that tide has 
sent its ripples into almo.st every backwater tliat great surge.s Oi piOgrcf^ 
arc bringing liope and a brighter hcri/.on to millions of handicapped 
children. As I start, next week, on a four-month trip across Europe and 
Asia, let me thank you for letting me reminisce with you about past 
adventures in Special Education and share witli you my dreams, however 
remote, for the day when every h.andicapped cliild— not only ii. the 
United States where we arc still far, far from that goal \»i ^ la'C 
opportunity to develop his optimal capacity, and lead a life of dignity 
and self-respect. I see a Cretin child at the hearth of a Sherpa home, 
warmly accepted by liis family and their guests, and know that the new 
ho.spitai Sir Ermund Hilary opened last year will have a major interest 
in trying to find ways to reduce tlie incidence of Cretinism m those tribes 
at the foot of Mount Everest. I sec a row of tiny Japanese sandals at 
the edge of tiie tatami mats of a ckssroom for the deaf, all neatly 
marked with the owner’s name so that those deaf babies can begin to 
associate language and symbols— and remember that Japan has compul- 
sory legislation designed to bring education to every liandicapped child as 
rapidly -as possible — and they are a people who move rapidly. I see fine 
workshops for the disabled in Australia, uniquely operated camps for the 
emotionally disturbed in New Zealand, and Prince.ss Prem bustling off 
to lier next Director’s meeting to plan something more for handicapped 
children. We are all part of that wave of the future. The image of 
America, so tarnished by some of our exports of power and violence, is 
brightened for all who come to know our exports in Health, in Educa- 
tion, and not least. Special Education. 



Biographical Sketches of 
Distinguished Lecturers — 1968 

Dj<. Jack I- Bardon- is Professor of Education, and Coordinator of 
the School Psycholog\- 'I'raining Program, Graduate School of Education, 
Rutgers University. New Brunswick, New jersey. He graduated from 
Western Re.serve University, and received his M.A. and Ph.D. at the 
University of Pennsylvania. Prior to coming to Rutgers he served as 
School P.sychoiogist and Coordinator of Special Services in the Princeton. 
New Jersey. Public Schools for eight years. He is a member of the 
Council of Representatives of the American Psychological Association 
where lie also serves as Chairman of tlie APA Committee on the Prac- 
tice of Psychologj' in the Schools, and as a member of the APA Task 
Force on Children and Youth. He is the Editor-elect of The Journal of 
School Psychology. 



s- ® «- 

Dr. Maurice F. Freehill is Professor of Educational Psychology, 
University of Washington, and a Certified Psychologist in the State of 
Washington. He received his M.A. and his Doctorate at Stanford Uni- 
versity. In 1961-62 he was East-West Professor, Chairman, Department 
of Educational P.sychology, University of Haw^aii ; prior to that he was 
Professor of Psychology, Director, Psychological Services and Research, 
Western Washington State College. He is author of Gifted Children: 
Their Psychology and Education. He is a member of the American 
Psychological Association, Canadian Psychological Asociation, American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, National Education Asociation. 

^ 

Dr. Edward L. French is the President and Director of The 
Devereux Foundation, Devon, Pennsylvania. He graduated from 
Ursinus College, and received his M.A. and his Ph.D. at the University 
of Pennsylvania. Prior to coming to the Devereux Foundation he ivas 
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Chief lVcho!og« at the Vineiand Training Sehool Vinelaml Ne.v 
Jersej'. He is the President-elect of the Division of School 1 sycliolog)’, 
American Psyciiological Association and on the Council o. 
tives of the APA. He is a Fellow of the American Association on Mental 
Deficiency as well as of the Society for Research in Child Development. 

£• B B 

Dr N'orris G. H.\rin'g is Profosor of Education; Director of tnc 
Experimental Education Unit. College of Ed, .cation, Univ-ersity o, 
Wasliinoton ; and Lecturer in the Department of i ediatrics, c ,o 
Medicine, University of Washington. He graduated from Nebraska 
State College, received l.is M.A. from the Un.vers.ty ot 
his Ed.D. from Syracuse University. He was Educational 
the Children’s Rehabilitation Unit. University of Ka.Kas Mcdica 
Center. Kansas City. Kansas and held a Chair in Child Development ..t 
the Universirv of Kansas Medical Center. He is on the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Special Education lor the State of Washington : on the Advi- 
sor,- Committee, U.S. Office of Education, Progrmn for the 
of Professional Personnel in the Education of Handira^ed Children. 
He is a memher of the American Association on Mental Dc.ficien^; the 
Council for Exceptional Childran; the Joint Commision on Menml 
Health of Children, Wasiiington, D.C.: the NaOoiml Society for t,.e 
Studv of Education; and Phi Delta Kappa. He is Chairman of Task 
Force II, Educational Services Committee (Minimal Brain Dysfunc- 
tion-National Project on Learning Disabilities in Chddren) spoored 
by National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Bl.ndneffi, Easter 
Seal Research Foundation, U.S. Office of Education, and U.S. Puhl.c 
Health Service. He is Associate Editor. “Exceptional Children. 

-* *- ■» 

Dr Romaine P. Mackie is Consultant, Education of Handicapped 
and Education of Environmentally Deprived. For 
Chief, Exceptional Children and Youth, Washington D-C- She held 
number of positions in the Office of Education, including Chief of Edu 
cation of the Handicapped in Low-Income Areas, a part o t le emen 
tary and Secondary Education Act of Title I. Author of books, govern- 
ment publications, and many published articles and reports. Dr. Mackie 
is internationally known in her field. She represented the Federal 
Government in many national and international conferences an.^ on 
Special Education missions. She received her Ph.D. degree from Colum- 
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bia L niversity in 1943; and in 1965 Ohio ^Vcslcyan I niversitj con- 
ferred an Hosiorary Doctorate Decree upon her. She began her \vork 
in Special Education in the Columbus. Ohio, public school system where 
she was principal for tlic School for Crippled Children. She was also 
connected with both Teachers College of Columbia University and 
Hunter College of New York City in tlic preparation o; teachers of 
the handicappe.'l. Prior to coming to the Office of Education as a Spe- 
cialist in 1947 sh.e served as consultant for education of the nanuicapped 
in the California State Department of Education. 



e 0 

Dr. Bkrt MacLeech is Associate Piofc.ssor of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California; Coordinator, Programs in Mental 
Retardation, Department of Special Education and in the Department 
of Coun.selor Education. He graduated from Occidental College; re- 
ceived his M.A. and Ed.D. at Harvard Graduate School of Education. 
Prior to coming to USC he was founder, and Executive Director oi the 
Young Adult Institute and Workshop, Inc., in New York Cit}'. His 
work at this unique institute evolved out of his past experience ns teacher, 
reading consultant, coordinator of special program for preparing retard- 
ates for return to community living. He was Director of a Summer 
School “Practicum for Teacher Training and Demonstration” at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ'ersity. New Aork. He is a member of 
Phi Delta Kappa: is President of the California As.sociation of Profes- 
sors in Special Education ; and is a member of the Mayor s Committee 
for Employment of the Handicapped in Los Angeles as well as a mem- 
ber of the Coordinating Counsel for th.e Mentally Retarded, Santa 
Monica and West Bay area. He is a Fellow of the American Association 
on Mental Deficiency; Chairman of the Education Committee, and 
member of the Executive Board of the AAMD Region II, Southern 
California; a member of the Council for Exceptional Children; Ameri- 
can Association of University Profe.ssors; and the National Rehabilita- 
tion Association. He was Project Director for An Exploration of the 
Advisability of Developing a Research and Demon.stration Project Con- 
cerned with Elevating the Readiness for Vocational Rehabilitation of 
Multiply-Di.sabled Young Adults” under Research Grant (No. RD- 
2085-G66), Department of Plealth. Education and Welfare, Wa.shing- 
ton. D.C. 
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Dr. Frances A. Mullen is the former As.sistant Superintendent in 
charge of Special Education, Chicago Public Schools, Chicago, Illinois. 
She has her i\l.A. and Ph.D. from tlie Universitj' of Chicago. She was 
a teacher ; a school psychologist for the Bureau of Child Study ; a princi- 
pal; a director of the Bureau of Mentally Plandicapped Children; lec- 
turer at Northwestern Universit}*, and at the Illinois Inst. 'Fech. She 
is pa.st president of the Division of School P.sycliologists of the American 
Psychological Association; a Diplomate of the American Board of 
Examiners in Professional Psychology' ; a Fellow of the Americjin Associ- 
ation on Deficiency; a member of the American Orthopsy-chiatric 
Association; the American Psychological Association; the Council for 
Exceptional Children; the American As.sociation of School Adminis- 
trators; and the Interprofessional Research Commission of Pupil 
Personnel Services. 



Distinguished Lecture Series 
1966-1967 



Fifth Annual Distinguished Lecture Series"— 1966 

Medical Classification of Disabilities for Educational 
Purposes— A Critique 

Francis E. Lord, Professor of Special Education, California State 
College at Los Angeles 

The Rolf of Language in the Development of the Preschool 
Deaf Child 

Boris V. Morkovin, Professor Emeritus, USC 

A Professor IN a Hurry: The Need for Standards 

Maynard Reynolds, President, Council for Exceptional Children, 
and Chairman, Department of Special Education. University of 
Minnesota 

Yesterday Was Tuesday: Issues in Language Instruction for 
THE Severely Mentally Retarded 

May V. Seagoe, Associate Dean, School of Education, UCLA 

Language Research in Relationship to the Mentally Retarded 
and Culturally Deprived 

Melvyn Semmel, Associate Professor of Education, University of 
Michigan 

Headstart on Headstart: A Thirty Year Evaluation 

Harold M. Skeels, Retired, Community Service Branch, NH4H, 
U.S. Public Health Service 
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Sixth Annual Distinguished Lecture Series'^ — 1967 

S 

IRCOPPS An^d Its Relation to the Field of Special Educx\tion 
Donald G. Ferguson, Ph.D., Associate Director, Interprofessional 
Research Commission on the Pupil Personnel Services, Univer- 
sit}' of Maryland 

: Integrx\tion — ^the Challenge of Our Time 

! 

j Berthold Lowenfeld, Pli.D., Research Professor, Frederic Burk 

’ Foundation for Education, San Francisco State College 

I 

] Goal Setting in Teaching the Retarded 

1 William W. Lynch, PI1.D., Professor of Education and Chair- 

; man. Educational Psychology', Indiana University 

i Prescriptive Teaching: An Integrating Concept 

Laurence J. Peter, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education, 

, University of Southern California 

’ A Personal Odyssey in Speech Therapy 

Lee Edward Travis, Pli.D., Professor and Dean, Graduate 
School of Psychology, Fuller Theological Seminary' 

Strength E xNiNG the Self-Concept 

Beatrice Wright, Ph.D., Professor of Psychology, University of 
Kansas. 



*Note: The Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Annual Distinguished Lecture Series 

monographs tsre available. 

Order your printed copy from the USC Bookstore, Los Angeles, 
California 90>''07. 

$3.00 per copy. 




University vof Southern California 

Graduate Study in the Education 
of Exceptional Children 

Programs in Special Education 

A. Teacher training: 

This program consists of both in-service and pre-service training. These 
are priniaril}' at the graduate level although an undergraduate sequence 
is available to young people interested in special education. At present the 
use teacher preparation programs are accredited in the areas of mental 
retardation, speech correction and lip reading, deaf and hard-of-hearing, 
and physically handicapping conditions. Credentials to teach education- 
ally handicapped, emotionally disturbed, and/or neurologically handi- 
capped do not exist in California at present, but a complete sequence of 
courses does exist in teacher preparation. 

B. Graduate degree programs: 

The School of Education and the Department of Special Education offer 
four basic degrees: Master of Science in Education, Advanced Master of 
Science, Doctor of Education, and Doctor of Philosoph3^ 

Master of Science in Education: 

This is the basic degree in tlie Scliool of Education and is closely con- 
nected with teaching credential programs. For persons interested in 
teaching positions and who do not desire a higher degree, it is possible to 
complete the M.S. without a thesis after completion of tiie required 
sequence of courses. Fellowship students are expected to complete one or 
more special education teacliing credentials as part of their master’s 
program. 

Advanced Master of Science: 

This is a sixth-3’’ear degree and includes the writing of an advanced stud3’’ 
somewhat beyond the level of a master’s tliesis. Students, including those 
on Fellowship, working on this degree will normally complete all the 
requirements for admission into the doctoral program. Credential pro- 
grams requiring long preparation, e.g. administration, may be accom- 
plished in conjunction Vvdth this degree. 
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Doctor of Education and Doctor of Philosophy: 

Doctoral programs, including Fellowship programs, in special education 
require a content emphasis on two types of handicapping conditions and 
on one major professional approach to problems in the field, e.g. educa- 
tional psychology, curriculum, administration, guidance, school psycho- 
log>^, etc. 

Graduate research training: 

The Department offers Fellowships to provide training in research tech- 
niques dealing with the problems of educating the handicapped. Limited 
to students committed to the doctorate, this is a three-year progiam. 
Allowances are paid on a twelve-month basis to provide time for e.\ten- 
sive field work. 

C. Special programs: 

Students may obtain training in the Prescriptive leaching model devel- 
oped by Dr. Laurence J. Peter. The Department operates the Evelyn 
Frieden Center on campus where students may obtain clinical experience 
in behavior modification with emotionally disturbed children. Students 
may also obtain an understarding of the affective processes involved in 
the education of exceptional children within the framework of instruc- 
tion offered by Dr. Leo Buscaglia. Professional preparation for work 
with the mentally retarded is provided by Dr. Bert MacLeech. Admin- 
istration and supervision of special schools and facilities is offered in 
conjunction with the Department of Educational Administration. 

D. Instructional Materials Center for 
Special Education: 

The United States Office of Education established one of its regional 
materials centers at USC. As an adjunct to the Department of Special 
Education it offers students a wealth of materials resources, library, and 
bibliographic print-outs from its computer retrieval system. 
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Special Education Fellowship Awards 

United States Office of Education Fellowship funds are availaole for 
students interested in advanced professional training or -Masters ana 
Doctoral degrees in the areas of mental retardation, emotional disturb- 
ance, learning disabilities, deaf and hard-of-hearing, and speech impair- 

These Fellowships pay $22 for students at the iVIasters level o 
graduate study, and $3200 -.c the post-I^ I aster’s level. An additional 

$600 a year is allowed for each dependent. 

USOE Research Fellowships provide stipends for a three-year 
sequence of $2400, $2600, and $2800 per twelve-month period. An 
additional allowance of $500 is made for each dependent. 

Tuition and fees are free to all Fellowship holders. Awards are made 
only for full-time study for the academic year (and summer session for 

research Fellows). j • • 

Applicants for these Fcllow.ships must be qualified for admission to 

ornrliintp stiidv ill tlic Scliool of Education. 



Selection is ba.sed on; 

1 . Adequate scores on G.R.E. 

2. Grade-point average 

3. Experience in education of exceptional children or 
other indication of commitment in the field 

4. Good general references 

5. Special recommendations for advanced study 

6. Personal interview (where possible) 

Inquiries about Felloivships in mental retardation, emotional disturb- 
ance, learning disabilities, and research in special education should be 

directed to: 

Joe G. Cos.s, Ed.D., Ch.airman 
Department of Special Education 
University of Southern California 
Waite Phillips Hall of Education 601 
Los Angeles, California 90007 
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Inquiries about Fellowships in the area of deaf and hard-of-hearing 
should be sent to : 

Edgar L. Lowell, Ph.D. 

Administrator, John Tracy Clinic 
806 West Adams Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 90007 
Inquiries about Fellowships in speech should be sent to: 

Victor P- Garwood, Ph.D., Director 
Speech and Hearing Center 
University of Southern California 
LTniversity Park 
Ix)S Angeles, California 90007 

Applications must be received by February 1 to be considered for the 
next academic year. 



Department of Special Education Faculty 
A. Jeak Ayres, Ph.D., Visiting /associate Professor of Education, 

R.cscfl rc^ 

Elena Boder, M.D., Adjunct Associate Professor of Education and 

Associate Clinical Professor of Pediatrics ^ 

Rich.ard Br.ady, M.Ed., Lecturer in Education, Emotional Disturbances 
Leo F. Busc.aglia, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Education, Educa- 
tional Handicaps . 

Joe G. Coss, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education, Research direc- 
tor, Administration of Special Edu i^ion - 151 , 

James Dobson, Ph.D., Research Associate in Education, Research, 

Physical Handicaps , j • 

David H x-ils, Ph.D., Lecturer in Education, Mental Retardation 
Marianne Frostki, Ph.D., Clinical Professor of Education, Educa- 

tional Handicaps 

Willtam Hirsch, Ph.D., Clinical Assistant Professor of Education, 
Principal, Lowman School, Mental Retardation, Physical Handicaps 
Richard Koch, M.D., Associate Professor of Pediatrics and Adjunct 
Professor of Education, Children’s Hospital, Research, Physical 
Handicaps, Mental Retardation 

Charles Koontz, M.S., Lecturer in Education, Principal Rancho Los 
Amigos Hospital Scliool, Physical Handicaps 
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Bei'LAH Light. M.A.. Lecturer in Education, Chairman, 1 MR. 

Departinei’it, Washington Boulevard School 
Eugar Lowell, Ph.D.. Professor of Education and Administrator of 
the Jishp. Tract Clinic. Deaf and Hard-of-hearing 
Ja.\iES F. Magary. Ph.D., Associate Professor of Education. Plwsical 
Handicaps 

Roin-RT B. McIn'tyre, Ph.D., As.sociate Professor ot Education and 
Director of tlie I sistructional Materials Center for Special Education. 
Research 

Bert MacLeech, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education, Mental 
Retardation, Vocational Reiiabilitation 
C. Edward Meyers, Ph.D., Profc.ssor of Education, P.wchologt'. Special 
Education, Guidance 

Laurence J. Pfeer, Ed.D., Professor of Education and Director of 
the Evelyn Frieden Center, Emotional Disturbances 
Jack. B. Share, M.A.. Lecturer in Education, Learning Disabilities 
Chester A. T.xft, M.S., Lecturer in Education Administration of 
Special Education 

Carolyn Wetmore, Ph.D., Lecturer in Education Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Research, Phj'sical Handicaps 
Ernest P. Willenberg, Ed.D., Lecturer in Education, Administrator 
Special Education Los Angeles Cit\ Schools. Administration of 
Special Education 

Eddie H. Williams, Assistant Professor of Education, Mental 
Retardation. 



University of Southern California 
School of Education Graduate Study 
in Rehabilitation Counseling 

DEGREES 

Master of Science in Education 
Advanced Master of Education 
Doctor of Education 
Doctor of Philosophv 
Programs leadijig to : 

California School Counseling Credential 
Master of Science in Education 
Advanced Master of Education 
Doctor of Education 
Doctor of Philosophy 
Preparation for Employment as: 

Rehabilitation Counselors 
College teachers in Rehabilitation Counseling 
and Ccmselor Education 
School Counseling 

Research and Administration in Rehabilitation 
Consultants in Rehabilitation 
THE PROFESSION 

Rehabilitation Counseling is a rapidly expanding service profes- 
sion concerned with assisting handicapped individuals in their 
search for vocational and social adjustment. 

THE COUNSELOR 

The counselor counsels with physically, mentally and socially 
handicapped individuals to help them return to productive em- 
ployment. He assesses their needs and problems to help them make 
choices about their futures. In the process he coordinates the ser- 
vices of various community agencies in planning and overseeing 
a training and restoration program designed to meet this goal. 
OPPORTUNITIES 

There is a rapidly increasing need for rehabilitation counselors 
in both state and private agencies. Counselors are serving in state 
departments of rehabilitation, chronic disease hospitals, correc- 
tional facilities, community rehabilitation centers and sheltered 
workshops. Starting salaries range from $6,000 to $9,000 per 
year. 
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THE PROGRAM 

The program includes: Two 3'ears of full-time study with spe- 
cialization i:» Rciiabilitation Counseling leading to the degrees of 
Master of Science in Education or Advanced Alaster of Educa- 
tion; a program for persons currently employed in the field of 
rehabilitation who wish to complete the requirements for the 
Master’s degree on a part-time basis; and an Ed.D. or Ph.D. in 
Rehabilitation Counselor Education with oppo’^tunities for spe- 
cialization in such areas as counseling, counselor education, reha- 
bilitation programs administration or rehabilitation research. 
THE CURRICULUIVI 

The curriculum consists in part of courses such as the Introduc- 
tion to Rehabilitation; Vocational Development Theories and 
Occupational Information and Processes; Measurement Iheories 
and Procedures; Dvnamics of Behavior; Medical and Socio- 
Ps\'c!iological Aspects of Disability; and Counseling as a Profes- 
sion. 

Emphasis u'ill be placed on observation of community agencies 
involved in rehabilitation and on supervised counseling and 
internship in these settings. 

FACULTY, DEPARTMENT OF COUNSELOR 
EDUCATION 

Caiman Bock, M.S., Lecturer, Professional Aspects of Rehabili- 
tation 

Rosemary Callahan, M.Ed., Clinical Instructor 
Earl F. Carnes, Ph.D., Professor, Counselor Education 
Donald R. Hoover, Ed.D., Visiting Associate Professor, 
Counselor Education 

Bert MacLeech, Ed.D., Associate Professor, Special Education 
Fred A. Moore, M.S., Instructor, Asistant Coordinator, 
Rehabilitation Counseling Program 
William Ofman, Ph.D., Associate Professor, Counselor 
Education 

Diana Rheinstrom, M.S., Lecturer, Medical Apects of 
Rehabilitation 

Donald R. Schrader, Ph.D., Associate Professor, Coordinator, 
Rehabilitation Counseling Program 
E. W. Stude, Jr., M.S., Instructor, Fieldwork Cooidinator, 
Rehabilitation Counseling Program 
David Wine, Ph.D., Lecturer, Practicum Instruction 
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TRAINIiNG AWARDS 

Under a grant from the Rehabilitation Services Administration, 
U.S. Deparcment of Health, Education and Welfare, a number 
of Traineeships are available to qualified, full-time students. 
These stipends are for $1,800, plus tuition and fees, for the first 
academic J'ear, and $2,000, plus tuition and fees, for the second 
year. Information on third- and fourth-year awards is available 
through the Department of Counselor Education. 
ADMISSION 

Applicants must meet requirements for admission to the Gradu- 
ate School of the University of Southern California. 

For Further Information and Application Blanks write to: 
Coordinator, Rehabilitation Counseling Program 
University of Southern California 
503 Waite Phillips Hall of Education 
University Park 
Los Angeles, California 90007 



UNMVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

Summer Session 1969 

Eighth Annual Series 

of 

Distinguished Lectures 
in 

Special Education and Rehabilitation 

3:30 p.m. Tuesdays — June 24- July 29 

Founders Hall — ^Auditorium No. 133 
(The professional public is invited gratis) 

June 24 — Children and Youth: Coping with Tomorrow 

Henry Leland, Ph.D., Coordinator, Professional Training, 
Education and Demonstration, Parsons State Hospital, 
Parsons. Kansas. 

July 1 — ^Value Confrontation and Rehabilitation of the 
Culturally Different 

Milton E. Wilson, Jr., Ph.D., Professor in Rehabilitation 
Counseling, Kent State University* Kent Ohio. 

July 8 — Recent International Developments: Implications 
for US 

Gunnar Dybwad, Ph.D., Professor of Human Develcjpment, 
Florence Heller Graduate School, Brandeis University, 
Waltham, Massachusetts. 

July 15 — Politics of Counseling 

Joseph Stubbins, Ph.D.. Professor in Rehabilitation Coun- 
seling, California State College at Los Angeles. 

July 22 — Legislative Developments and Perspectives 

Chester A. Taft, Lecturer in Education, University of South- 
ern California; Past President, American Association on 
Mental Deficiency, Region II. 

July 29 — Recent Research in Rehabilitation 

Gerald Fisher, Ed.D., Director, Hot Springs Rehabilitation 
Center, Hot Springs, Arkansas. 



